Your town can stop traffic deaths if you insist on it! 


In the interest of highway safety, the 
Two Hartfords welcome the opportunity 
to publish this important statement 
by W. H. Cameron, Managing 
Director, National Safety Council. 


Any community in the United States can 
stop traffic accidents if it really wants 
to! The records prove it. 

Last year the National Safety Council 
presented awards to nineteen cities in the 
National Traffic Safety Contest. The 
composite death rate of these cities was 
thirty-eight per cent below the national 
average for all cities. 


156 days—no fatalities 


In 1940 a big Eastern city went 156 days 
without a traffic fatality... a midwestern 
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city went 85 days... a southern city 144 
days...a town in the southwest hasn’t 
had a traffic death in ten years! 
Why? Because the people in these 
communities actually want traffic safety 
.. they actually want security against 
death and disaster on the streets. 


How to assure safety 


But, you say, every community wants 
this security. No one wants an accident. 
True. But too many communities 
aren't willing to pay the price for free- 
dom from traffic tragedy. 
This price is hard work. 


relentless, eternal work.. 


. . ceaseless, 
. inspired by 
sincere purpose and applied to a proven 
and continuous program. 

Records of 1,280 cities entered. in the 
National Trafic Safety Contest prove 
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that a community can have traffic safety 
in almost exact proportion to the intel- 
ligent and sustained effort it puts forth. 


The driving force behind this entire | 
effort is public support... is you... the) 
private citizen. | 

Demand a complete and well balanced | 
accident prevention program for your) 
community, Get behind this program and _ 
support it actively. Your town can stop | 
accidents if...and only if ... you insist | 
on it. It’s up to you! 


Ever since 1810, 
“‘Hartford’’ on a policy 


to pay losses. 


Reproductions of this message in poster _ 
form gladly furnished to local civic 
authorities, safety or trafic committees. 
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IN a rakish, high-backed caléche you can explore the 
ancient, walled city of Québec . . . in Montréal, ride to 
the Chalet atop Mont Royal in a horse-drawn victoria 
and view the spreading panorama from high above the 
world’s greatest inland port . . . perhaps, down-country, 


you'll even go buggy-riding on an ox-cart! 


This is French Canada . . . where to-day, 3,000,000 
French Canadians cling to the language, customs and 


folkways of Old Normandy. 


Here the Old World waits for you. Yet always, around 
the corner you'll come upon luxury hotels, golf courses 
or swagger beach resorts. This is La Province de Québec 


... where vacation dollars go farther! 


NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED 
BY U.S. CITIZENS 


For maps and descriptive literature, apply to 
your home travel agency, automobile club, 
Chamber of Commerce, railway, steamship or 
bus office, La Province de Québec Tourist 
Bureau, 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, or 
. write direct to 


TOURIST BUREAU 


QUEBEC’ CANADA 
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An Indian Chief in Full Regalia at the Calgary Stampede 
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UNITED STATES 


Arizona 


May 2—Masque of the 
Phoenix 
May 17—Cotton Parade, Chandler 


Yellow Moon, 


Arkansas 

May 30 to June 2—Arkansas-Oklahoma 
Rodeo, Fort Smith, Arkansas 

California 

May 2, 3—Annual Rice Bowl Party, San 
rancisco 


May 3—Story Book Parade, Alhambra 
“Ramona,’’ Hemet 

May 3, 4—Glen County Lamb Derby, 
Willows 

May 4—Annual Lassen Peak Climb and 
Downhill Race, Mineral-Lassen 

May 4 to June 8—Diamond Jubilee Fes- 
tival, Berkeley 

May 5—Cinco de Mayo Celebration, Los 
Angeles 

May 8 to 11—Pacific Coast Doubles Tennis 
Championships, Santa Barbara 

May 14 to 17—Early California 
Riverside 

May 15, 16—Hobby Fair, San Jose 

May 16, 17—-Feather River Gateway Fiesta, 
Oroville 

May 16 to 18—Solano County Fair, Dixon 
National Hobby Show, Oakland 
Calaveras County Fair, Angels Cam 

May 17—Norwegian National Holiday, San 
Francisco 

May 17, 18—California Rhododendron Fes- 
tival, Fort Bragg 

Piay. 18—Mountain Play “A Thousand 

ears Ago,” Mt. Tamalpais 
cag 30 to June 1—Gymkhana Club Horse 
how, San Mateo 

May 31—Fiesta_do Espirito Santo, Portu- 

guese Holy Ghost Day celebrated espe- 


4 


Days, 


Hamilton Wright 


+ 


cially in San Diego, Alameda, Marin, 
Solano and San Mateo Counties ; 
Jane 14, 15—Rodeos at Livermore and King 
ity 
June 29—Pageant, Mission San Juan Bau- 
tista 


Colorado 


June 11, 12—Koshare, Indian Ceremonials, 
La Junta 

June 12 to 14—Black Diamond Jubilee and 
Rodeo, Walsenburg 


Connecticut 

May 30, 31—Off Soundings Rendezvous, 
New London 

June 20—Yale-Harvard Boat New 
London 

June 20 to 22—Eastern Skeet Shoot Cham- 
pionships, Lordship 

June 21—Ocean Yacht Races, New London 
to Hampton Roads, Virginia 


Race, 


Hawaii 


May 1—Lei Day 

une 11—Kamehameha Day 

uly 4—Trans-Pacific Yacht Race, Los An- 
geles to Honolulu 


Indiana 


May 30—Grand Prix Automobile 
Indianapolis 


Races, 


Kentucky 


May 3—The Kentucky 
Downs 


Maryland 


May 2 to 11—Maryland House and Garden 
Pilgrimage 

May 10—Preakness Stakes, Pimlico 

June 27 to 29—Patapsco Yacht Regatta 


Derby, Churchill 


Yacht Racing is Still a Major Sport in Bermuda 


Massachusetts 


ae sir ees Yacht Races, New Bed- 

or’ 

June 24 to 26—Macmillan Cup Yacht Races, 
Marblehead 


Michigan 
May 1 to 31—Tulip Festival, Holland 
May 30—Yacht Club Regatta, Detroit 


Nevada 
May 15 to 19—Elks Helldorado, Las Vegas 


New Jersey 


May 31—Morris and Essex Kennel Club, 
Madison 

June 28—Monmouth County Kennel Club, 
Rumson 


New Mexico 


May 1—Corn Dance, San Felipe 

May 3—Fiesta of los Moros y los Cristi- 
anos, Santa Cruz 
Ceremonial races, Taos 

May 5—Mexican Independence Day Cele- 
bration, Roswell and Alamogordo 

May 15—Feast Day of San Isidro 

May 26—Feast Day of San Felipe de Neri, 
Albuquerque 


New York 


May 9 to 11—National Amateur Trap Shoot- 
ing Championships, Travers Island 

May 11—Albany-New York Speed Boat 
Marathon 

May 12 to June 5—Racing Season, Belmont. 

May 30, 31—Track and Field Amateur In- 


tercollegiate Championships, Randall’s 
Island Stadium 
June 25—Intercollegiate Boat Regatta, 


Poughkeepsie ) ; 
June 28 to July 13—Glider Meet, Elmira 


North Carolina 


May 10—Confederate Memorial Day 
May 27 to 30—National and State Garden 
Convention, Asheville 


Ohio 

June 9 to 14—Women’s Open Golf Cham- 
pionships, Cincinnati 

June 23 to 28—Intercollegiate Golf Cham- 
pionships, Columbus 


Oregon : i] 
June 11 to 14—Rose Festival, Portland 


Pennsylvania 


May 7, 10—Radnor Hunt, Berwyn | 

May 16, 17—Bach Festival, Bethlehem | 

May 26 to 31—Horse Show, Devon | 

June 23 to 28—Intercollegiate Tennis Cham- 
pionships, Merion 


Texas 


June 5 to 7—U.S.G.A. Open Championships, 
Fort Worth : 


Virginia 

May 3—Virginia Gold Cup Race, Warren- 
ton ‘ 
Mary Baldwin Horse Show, Staunton 

May 13—334th Anniversary of Landing at 
Jamestown 3 F ; 

May 31, June 1—National Championship 
Motorcycle Races, Richmond 

June 7, 8—Tidewater Horse Show, Norfolk j 


Washington, D. C. 


May 4 to 10—Music Festival, Shelton 1 
May 17, 18—Sangerfest, Olympia |i 
May 20-21—Washington State Federation i 


Garden Clubs, Walla Walla : 

May 23, 24—Rhododendron Festival and 
Carnival Port Townsend 

May 31, June 1—Lake Chelan Rodeo, — 


Chelan 
West Virginia 
May 31—Annual Promenade Greenbrier 
Military School, White Sulphur Springs 


CANADA . | 

Until May 3—Spring Garden Festival, — 
Victoria, B. C. . 

June 24—St. Jean Baptiste Celebration, Que- 
bec and Montreal 7 
uly 1—Dominion Day 

July 7 to 12—Calgary Stampede 

July 17 to 20—Indian Days, Banff . 


MEXICO 


May 1—Labor Da i 

May 5—Cinco de Mayo, National Holiday 

May 18 to 31—400th Anniversary Ce 
tion of Founding of Morelia i 


on 


_ Miss Nancy McLeod of Newtonville, Massachusetts, is Ber- 
muda’s Easter Lily Queen for 1941. 


William B. Anderson and 


Australia, enjoy a game of 


his daughter Jean of Sydney, 
golf at White Sulphur Springs. 


A perky wire-haired terrier arrives wide-eyed and happy in New York 


SPEAKING OF TRAVEL 


AND RECREATI 


Mr. and Mrs. John R. 
Drexel III spent their 
honeymoon in Hawaii. 
Mrs. Drexel was form- 
erly the Honorable 
Mildred Noreen 
Stonor of Stonor Park, 
England. 


after a transcontinental flight. 


Nicol Smith, author of The Burma Road, 
takes his pet monkey to lunch with him 
at the Mark Hopkins, San Francisco. 


e 


Dorothy Lamour, formerly of Chicago, travels by air 
in real life. 


FOLLOWING OLD SPANISH TRAILS 4 
In accordance with a tradition dating back to the spacious days of the early nineteenth century, Californians and their visitors ride ; a 
forth annually in spring over the trails followed by the vaqueros of old. Los Rancheros Visitadores, as their organization of horsemen is oy 
called, revives the memories of early California when Spanish ranchers rode between the great estates to pledge friendship, to help one : 
another in rounding up the cattle and finally to celebrate with a glorious fiesta. ee oy 
fF 
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E TIMES HAVE changed since Voltaire described the 
_ remote and insignificant French colony of Canada as 
_ “a few acres of snow.” Today, by joint decree of his- 
tory, geography, economics and politics, Canada is Amer- 
- ica No. 1 dilemma. The easy-going “So what?” 
attitude of most Americans whenever Canada is men- 
tioned is, or soon will be, on its way out. For Canada, 
an integral part of the North American continent, is 
officially at war with Hitler Germany, while the United 
States is still—but only officially—at peace. 
Small wonder that responsible observers are asking 
awkward questions about the future relationships be- 
_ tween these two vast territories—questions that strike to 
the very roots of empire, British or American. Apart 
from the purely social and cultural ties binding the 
Dominion to the United States, there are certain hard 
economic facts that are going to control whatever de- 
cisions are due to be made. 

Take, for example, finance and industry. United 
States investments in the Dominion come to four billion 
dollars, which is one quarter of our total foreign in- 
vestments and three times as much as this country has 

\ placed in any single country. A quarter of Canada’s 
manufacturing enterprises is in the hands of American- 
controlled companies, which produce eighty-two percent 

of her trucks and automobiles, sixty-eight percent of 
her electrical apparatus, fifty percent of her non-ferrous 
_ metals, forty-two percent of her agricultural, industrial, 

__ Office and household machinery, and forty percent of her 
_ chemicals and miscellaneous manufactures. Twelve hun- 

dred Canadian firms, with a total capitalization of over 

two billion dollars, have close American affiliations, as 

compared with only ninety-eight owned or controlled 
by Great Britain, with a capitalization twenty percent 
_ that of the American. 

This is big business, any way you look at it the United 

_ States gets into the center of the picture. If there were 
_ no American market, two-fifths of Canada’s 1939 export 

Sales of over a billion dollars would have gone begging, 

and United States producers would have been minus a 
cool half billion if Canada had refused to buy from 
us. On both sides of the ledger, these figures top the 

_ record for Great Britain, although the Ottawa Agree- 

_ ment (“Imperial Preference’) still gives the British Em- 

_ pire much more than a toe hold on the Canadian 

economy. 

____ What these statistics all add up to is the plain fact that 

_ the Dominion of Canada is financially, industrially, eco- 

_ nomically—and therefore in the long run politically—a 

_ Major issue for two world powers: Britain and the 

United States. Britain still holds the high cards, both by 

_ Virtue of her famous political sagacity and of her vast 
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A PROBLEM AND A PROMISI 


By HAROLD WARD 


OTTAWA—CAPITAL OF THE DOMINION 


In the government buildings overlooking the Ottawa River Canada’s Commons and 
Senate convene to legislate for the Dominion’s nine provinces and two territories. 
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“POWER WILL WIN THE WAR” 


President Roosevelt’s plan for developing the St. Lawrence into a titanic power 
project and at the same time opening the Great Lakes to ocean-going ships is today 
an issue of the utmost importance for both America and Canada. The St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes Basin comprises a third of a continent, reaching two thousand miles 
from the Atlantic to the United States-Canadian hinterland. This vast agricultural 
and industrial region offers grandiose opportunities for the fruitful cooperation 
of two nations so that they may secure the abundant power and more efficient 
transportation so essential to hemisphere defense. The map indicates the principal 
operations which will be necessary to complete this tremendous project. 
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economic reserves, but the present war is rapidly shifting the 
pieces on the international chessboard, and it may well happen 
that Voltaire’s snow-clad acres—more than two billion of them 
—become for Britain’s rulers what Avignon was for the Popes 
of Rome. 

As for the Canadians themselves, it is worth noting that 
their sympathies are badly mixed, however peaceably inclined 
they may feel to all the world—if only the world will let them 
be. A safe third of the Dominion’s sparse eleven million in- 
habitants is solidly, even fanatically French—and Catholic. 
The French language is official throughout the Province of 
Quebec; French schools parallel the English, and the habitants 
will have no nonsense in the matter of their rights to have and 
to hold by traditions that quite literally reach back to the 
France of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Further- 
more, their numbers are increasing at a rate definitely higher 
than that of their English, Scotch and Irish co-citizens—a bio- 
logical detail that augurs ill for any political adventure lacking 
in finesse. 

4 Nevertheless, and despite frequent “incidents” that have im- 
periled the relations between the two countries, Canadians and 
Americans have kept on the best of terms with each other. 
Between them there is drawn across the face of nature one of the 
most remarkable political lines in history, This is the Inter- 
national Boundary that runs, in a succession of straight lines, 
for 3,987 miles from the Pacific to the Atlantic—with another 
2,000-odd miles marking the limits of Alaska Territory. Un- 
fortified throughout its entire length, this boundary testifies 
to the happy solution of innumerable political and economic dis- 
putes which came to a head in 1817, when the Rush-Bagot 
Treaty abolished mutual fortifications around the Great Lakes. 
Sporadically—particularly during our Civil War—tensions flared 
up as frontier disputes menaced the integrity of Canada or the 
United States. But in the end the combination of geographic 
identity and political sympathies won out, and in 1908, with the 
establishment of a permanent International Boundary Com- 
mission, the unique undefended frontier became a firmly rooted 
tradition. Whether it is to remain so in a world where nothing 
seems less sacred than a boundary, is, perhaps, anybody’s 
guess. 


COWS. 


called upon. 


job of it—on the Canadian side. 
for the paint he was using bore a Canadian label—and no tax- 
free American paint would match it! 

But for real comic relief, consider the plight of Canadian 
Sublimely indifferent to political metaphysics, these ami- 
able beasts wander at will through pasturages extending into 
the United States, setting a very peculiar problem for the boun- 
dary and customs men. Guesswork proving useless, science was 
And science replied, “Paint the tails of suspected 
cattle with a certain chemical that shall be harmless—and invis- 
ible until dipped in another chemical, which shall promptly turn 
them ac déép: red: 
dipped cows’.tails have added much color, and not a little vex- 
ation, to the lives of Canadian farmers whose properties transect 
the international line. 

These, and thousands of similar oddities up and down the 


Meanwhile, the Commission, made up equally 


of Canadian and American experts, pursues its 
endless labors of inspection, patrol, verification — 


of boundary monuments. About these labors one 
can tell many strange stories, all of them revolv- 
ing around the simple fact that a straight line 
drawn clean across the earth must intersect prop- 
erties to the occasional confusion, sometimes vast 
inconvenience, of the owners. Take, for example, 
the case of the little village of Fort Covington, 
in up-state New York, described by Erwin N. 
Griswold, an American lawyer who has made a 
study of the boundary in its eastern length. 
Following the precise indications of their sur- 
veying instruments, the boundary experts saw the 
line colliding virtually head-on with a combined 
hotel and general store located just across the 
Salmon River. Calmly, with mathematical rigor, 


this line was followed right through the store, cut- z 


ting it into a Canadian and an American establish- 
ment. This division was marked by a prominent 
black line, on one side of which were stocked all 
goods sold in Canada, the other side reserved 
for United States commodities, Customs inspec- 
tors keep dropping in to make sure that not even 
a sack of potatoes gets misplaced and thus escapes 
paying duty, and once, when the storekeeper de- 
cided to repaint his property, he made a very good 
Beyond that he could not go, 


From that time to this phenolphthaleim- 


GRAIN ELEVATORS IN QUEBEC 


Quebec is the most colorful of Canadian cities, and it is also one of its 
busiest and most important seaports. 


All ocean steamships to and from 


Montreal call at Quebec, whose principal exports include lumber, grain 
and cattle. 


LAKE LOUISE 


ada’s beautiful na- 
al parks are one of 
principal reasons why 
en million Americans 
ie annually across her 
ders to leave behind 
m between $250,000,- 
and $300,000,000. This 
view of Lake Louise 

the Province of 


Alberta. 


far-flung border, eloquently testify to the 
profound fellow-feeling between the in- 
habitants of the two countries. Along 
the eastern seaboard there is a constant 
mingling of populations, the common folk 
adjusting themselves with a minimum of 
inconvenience to the minutiae of poli- 
tics. The Maritime Provinces of Canada 
are inhabited to this day by innumerable 
descendants of those New Englanders 
who fought on the losing side in our 
Revolution, while the regions of the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes number 
thousands of settlers who claim affinity 
with the inhabitants of New Hampshire, 
Vermont and New York. One authority 
has figured out that a Canadian couple 
who married half a century ago would 
by this time find half of their de- 
scendants living in the United States. So 
intimate is the connection—cultural and 
biological—binding the peoples of the 
two countries together that many British 


observers feel far less at home in Can- 
ada than they would in Melbourne or 
Hong Kong. Indeed, most of them com- 
plain of what they call the Americaniza- 
tion of the Dominion—when the real point 
of the matter is that both Canadians and 
Americans occupy a continent which na- 
ture had forged into a single unit more 
than half a billion years ago. 

The really fundamental issue in Can- 
ada today is to be expressed in one word: 
population. Compared with its vast ex- 
tent a population density of only three 
people per square mile (the United States 
figure is about forty) is not encouraging 
—nor does there seem, at the moment, 
any way of improving the situation. Im- 
migration into Canada was at a maxi- 
mum in 1913, when more than 380,000 
found their way there. But im 1936 a 
scant 11,000 came to Canada—and, of 
those who had arrived previously, thou- 
sands eventually trekked across the bor- 


James Sawders 


ON GUARD 


Newly equipped anti-aircraft batteries guard 
the harbor at Halifax, Nova Scotia. One of 
the finest harbors in the world, Halifax is 
of inestimable value as a naval base and a 
shipping port for supplies. 
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der, in search of the wider opportunities 
for a livelihood that beckoned from the 
United States. The trouble seems to 
be in the serious initial costs of settlement 
on lands whose potential value is ob- 
structed by poor communications, uneven 
quality of soils, fluctuating markets—and 
the opposing forces of industrialization, 
which may mean greater economic wealth, 
but which certainly does not promise 
large employment. The claim—attributed 
to Stephen Leacock and Lloyd George— 
that Canada has the possibility of sup- 
porting 250,000,000 people belongs to the 
realm of fantasy. A more cautious au- 
thority, W. A. Mackintosh, of Queen’s 
University in Ontario, argues for a 
slow and carefully planned settlement 
that will take into consideration the en- 
tire complex of economic and social fac- 
tors which at present are pulling every 
which way. When people migrate, they 
tend to keep moving until the “worse” 
which they have left behind is pretty 
definitely canceled out by some “better” 
which they have succeeded in finding. 
This was certainly true during that 
period of gigantic unrest that sent mil- 
lions flocking from Europe to the United 
States; it is true today, when the Cana- 
dian immigrant, disillusioned by failure, 
casts longing eyes across the boundary. 

True, however, only because the ma- 
chinery of settlement and conquest has 
hardly got under way north of this boun- 
dary. Judged by her enormous reserves 
in natural wealth, by her illimitable pos- 
sibilities of development in ways yet un- 
dreamed of, the Dominion of Canada has 
a future quite capable of exciting even 
the most disciplined imagination. And 


THE LION’S GATE BRIDGE 


The impressive new bridge across the entrance to Vancouver's inner 
its name from the rock formation 
mountains which resemble two crouching lions. Vancouver's large this 
harbor is the principal outlet for the grain of the prairie provinces. 


harbor takes 


well it might, for in size Canada ranks 
after Soviet Russia and China, being 
larger even than the United States with- 
out its dependencies. Nearly the whole 
of Europe could be tucked within her 
3,694,863 square miles between two 
oceans, and the British Isles would be 
comfortably accommodated in the bleak 
waters of Hudson Bay. 

These figures, for all their bulk and 
suggestions of grandeur, tell very little 
about a country which “represents poli- 
tics at war with geography.” Geographi- 
cally, Canada is indistinguishable from 
the United States, so much so that resi- 
dents on either side of the famous un- 
fortified border cross over almost as 
though they were going from one state 
or province into the next. This would 
be all very well if it were not for the 
fact that the enormous economic pull of 
the United States, by forcing Canadian 
agriculture and industry to look south- 
ward, conflicts with the political pull orig- 
inating in faraway London. Subdivided 
internally into four great regions that 
run from north to south, Canada’s eco- 
nomic development has been mainly along 
the east-west axis, thus seriously inter- 
fering with the systematic exploration of 
her northern resources. A _ further, 
and even more significant difficulty is 
in her population. Canada began her 
political life as a French colony, and 
today the French-Canadians, numbering 
three and a half millions, are the most 
powerful minority in the country. Most 
of them are devout Catholics: hard- 
working, sturdy people who have main- 
tained their unique traditions and_bio- 
logical integrity virtually intact through 


in the distant 
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three centuries of rule and misrule. Con- 
sistently hostile to assimilation by 2 
Protestant United States, these people 


loyally supported their English governors, 


who had the foresight to guarantee them ~ 
both freedom of worship and the right to 
use their own language. Nevertheless, 
they have fought English political dom- 
ination whenever it threatened their 
jealously maintained independence, and 
when the Canadian Confederation was 
established in 1867, the French-Cana- 
dians, through Sir George Etienne Car- 
tier, could claim most of the credit. 
With a total population of about 11,- 
000,000, Canada is one of the most thinly 


held territories in the world, a fact which © 


somewhat disturbs her economists and 
statesmen, for whom the Dominion is a 
proved treasure house of natural re- 
sources. Western Canada, from British 
Columbia to Winnipeg, contains some 
of the finest wheat land on the continent, 
although today this vast granary of the 
North is suffering acutely from a suc- 
cession of crises from which the artificial 
demands of the war provide only a tem- 
porary relief. Actually—if we are to 
believe the experts—of Canada’s total 
land area only ten percent is suitable for 
profitable farming under present condi- 
tions: and of this proportion scarcely 
more than a third is being cultivated. 
Most of that third closely parallels the 
American border, although a Dominion 
Experimental Station has _ reported 
strange possibilities along the Mackenzie 
water system “north of sixty.” Along 
the shores of: the Great Slave Lake, 
eight hundred miles north of the border, 
crab apples have been grown on ten-foot 


CANADA’S BREADBASKET 


The vast plains of Western Canada are one of the world’s greatest 

granaries. There the finest wheat in the world is grown. To cultivate 

region efficiently large-scale farming methods 
mechanized equipment are essential. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
METROPOLIS 


»ronto, Canada’s second 
‘ty in population, is located 
i: the shores of Lake On- 
‘rio. An excellent harbor 
id eleven miles of water- 
ont, cheap electric power 
id nearby sources of raw 
aterial make the city one 
‘ the Dominion’s chief in- 


ustrial and commercial cen- 


ters. 


trees and in the same region potato vines double their height 
in a week of early July weather. Beyond the Arctic Circle this 
humble tuber has been made to yield four hundred bushels to 
the acre, and various cereals have been developed to the point 
where they could, if scientifically managed, become regular crops. 

Still more valuable are Canada’s forests, which occupy a third 
of its land area, or one and a quarter million square miles. 
Ninety percent of the forest land is owned by the government, 
and its products account for one-fourth of Canada’s total exports, 
mostly in the form of newsprint paper, in which commodity it 
leads the world. Forests, however, do not grow overnight— 
as we in the United States have learned to our sorrow—and a 
net depletion of about three percent a year suggests that the 
Canadian authorities will soon have to give serious attention 
to an economic process which leads from great stands of virgin 
timber to the newspaper which you read casually at breakfast 


IN THE ROCKIES 


In Canada’s great national parks wild life is in sanctuary. These 
mule deer at Jasper National Park know they have nothing to fear 
from man. Moose, elk, caribou, antelope. mountain goats, buffalo are 
among the creatures for which the parks afford special protection. 


Canadian National 


and as casually toss aside, never realizing what news costs us. 

Agriculture, forestry, furs; dairy and fruit products; fishing 
and sheep raising—important as all these are in Canada, they 
run neck and neck with two other great sources of wealth: 
water power and minerals. The St. Lawrence, which has been 
called a sort of Canadian Nile, drains a region of five hundred 
thousand square miles within which may be found half the 
fresh water in the world. Hydroelectric power is available in 
widely scattered areas, particularly in the industrialized districts 
of Ontario and Quebec, which are lacking in coal. Although the 
world’s second largest user of hydroelectric power, Canada’s 
resources in this respect are only nineteen percent developed 
—a fact that suggests enormous manufacturing possibilities in 
the future. 

What of her minerals? At the present time Canada produces 
eighty-eight percent of the world’s nickel, half of its asbestos 
and platinum, twelve percent of its copper, eleven 
percent of its tin and lead and nearly ten percent of 
its silver. She has sixteen percent of the world’s 
proved coal reserves, ranks fourth in the production 
of gold, and in the Turner Valley southwest of Cal- 
gary in Alberta Province geologists have discovered 
an oilfield which is now yielding nearly seven million 
barrels of high grade crude oil every year. For a 
country that entered the world market so late and 
under such handicaps, this is doing pretty well—but it 
is still only the beginning. 

If there is one mineral that spells Romance with a 
large R it is pitchblende, a major source of radium. 
In 1930 an adventurous prospector, Gilbert La Bine, 
trekking through the vast solitudes along the shores 
of the Great Bear Lake near the Arctic Circle at the 
heart of Canada, picked up a few nondescript-look- 
ing fragments of rock. A few moments were enough 
to identify them as samples of a high-grade pitchblende 
ore whose deposits evidently covered a very generous 
slice of territory. What promises to be one of the 
world’s great radium mines had been discovered. 
By 1936 the Eldorado Gold Mines, Ltd. had produced 
their first ounce of radium (thirty-one grams), increas- 
ing this to eighty-five grams in 1938. Today the Cana- 
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WINDOW ON THE ST. 
LAWRENCE 


It is not difficult to imagine the, 


emotions of Jacques Cartier 
when he sailed up the St. Law- 
rence in 1535 and looked for the 
first time on the vast harbor that 
lies below what is now the City 
of Quebec. To this city of nearly 
140,000, one of the great in- 
land ports on this continent, come 
the biggest ocean-going ships. 
With England and Canada at 
war, Quebec’s importance along 
with that of the other great St. 
Lawrence port, Montreal, has in- 
creased immensely. 
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Canadian Pacific Re 


European or American river is linked more closely, his- 
y and economically, with the country through which 
than the St. Lawrence. From its beginnings to within 
nory of living men most of the social and economic 
f the Dominion of Canada took place not far from 
es of the St. Lawrence River, or from those of its 
tributaries. 

ance at the map and a slight knowledge of the country’s 
will show why this has been so. Starting with the 
ican-Canadian lakes, five of the world’s greatest fresh 
‘seas, at its head, the river moves for nearly two thou- 
d miles, rushing over rapids through the plains; calming 
continues by the foothills of the Laurentians; until it 
beneath towering cliffs at the Gulf into a gigantic 
pia, with its mouth turned invitingly toward old Europe. 
‘as if in answer to this invitation, it was into this gulf 
up the great length of the St. Lawrence that the first 
ans came to bring their civilization to the northern part 
continent. , 

was in 1534 that Jacques Cartier, with a roving commission 
the King of France, sailed through the narrow strait of 
Isle that separates Newfoundland from Labrador, on 
er banks of which some Breton sailors had already, 
years earlier, chosen to settle and shiver. Cartier 
to the north shore, until he reached the mouth of the 
awrence, opposite Anticosti Island. Here one might ex- 
; the explorer to be considerably impressed, for the river, 
at this point, is ninety miles across, or about one-fifth as wide 
lis winding Seine back home is long. Instead, however, 
er, driven by a storm, sailed Sonthward, completely un- 
of the river’s existence; and it was not until a year later, 
eptember, that he finally nosed up the stream. Already 
iad named the gulf the Baye Sainct Laurens, in honor of 
feast day of that saint, August 10, and the name was 

passed on to the river itself. 

From the first, Cartier appears to have been the victim of 
nor of the aboriginal Americans—a humor surprisingly 
that of later Americans, down through Mark Twain and 
fall talkers of the Mississippi. The lonely Saguenay 
er, stretching northward through present-day Quebec, they 
sd to a kingdom rich in precious stones; the St. Law- 
self, they told him, flowed through the territory of an- 
great kingdom, to which they gave the name Canada, 
1 means, actually, in the Iroquois language, “village.” 
dutifully continued along the great river to some point 
> present city of Quebec; but the really flourishing king- 
-be left him cold, and most of his active life from then 
spent in futile search for the mythical kingdom of 


- was left to Samuel de Champlain, nearly a century later, 
shieve more material results, though he, too, had his dreams 
a different sort, however, than Cartier’s. Champlain 
ht a route to the Indies and his eyes peered always forward, 
ing for the mystical East that lay, possibly, beyond La- 


Canada’s River Of Destiny 


By WILLIAM ROLLINS, JR. 


chine (China) Rapids; but he, at least, left settlements be- 
hind him: foremost, Tadoussac, at the head of the Saguenay, 
and Quebec City. 

And soon the kingdom Cartier so vainly sought sprang up 
and began to thrive, and its worth financially to the mother 
country became greater than that of all the precious stones of 
which the old explorer had dreamed. Ships sailed in ever 
greater numbers out of the far hinterland, bearing Canada’s 
wealth across the Atlantic: wood, fish, grain, and above all, 
furs, that had been sledded through the frozen months from 
the dark wastes at the top of the world, to grace the backs of 
the princes and courtiers of the Louis’. Villages sprang up 
along the rolling green banks in the four-hundred-mile stretch 
between the Gaspé Peninsula and Quebec: villages that re- 
main today very much as they appeared in those early times 
before the struggle for Canada: the clustered houses, dom- 
inated by the simple old church, the outlying farms, plowed 
and tended much as they were a century ago by the habitants, 
speaking their slow, ancient Canayien. Here, too, twenty-one 
miles below Quebec, is Ste. Anne-de-Beaupré, founded in those 
early days, most visited of all Roman Catholic shrines in Amer- 
ica, today dominated by a towering Basilica; while fourteen 
miles above, Montmorency Falls, one hundred feet higher than 
Niagara, still thunders over its banks, regardless of the prog- 
ress of men. 

The ships that crossed from old France westward, two, three 
and four centuries ago, sailed up the St. Lawrence, past these 
villages, as deep into the new country as the width of France 
itself; and finally came to rest beneath the massive rock on 


which rose the capital city, Quebec. Here, in its narrow, old- © 


world streets—little changed today—centered the activities of 
a growing empire, whose bounds, north and west, were still 
unknown; here congregated the official, the soldier, the trapper 
and Indian, the sailor from the ship below. Quebec, high above 
the river, symbolized the heights, cultural and economic, of 
early Canada. 

Across from Quebec, with its 140,000 population, and con- 
nected by ferry, is the city of Levis, with 12,000 people, 
where, in less spectacular fashion, may be seen traces of old 
Canada—without benefit of the tourist who follows too closely 
his guidebook. Thetown, founded in 1647, was the location of 
General Wolfe’s batteries, which, in 1759, set fire to the cathe- 
dral of Quebec and a large part of the city; while several forts, 
forming long ago part of the capital’s defense, still remain 
standing. But here, too, on the other hand, one sees signs of the 
more modern, industrial and commercial Canada that marks the 
country farther up the river. 

For at Quebec City there is a change in the St. Lawrence, 
both physically and in the aspect of time. Here the river 
widens considerably; above it, it is frozen over five months 


‘of the year, while below, a channel is open the year around. 


Yet the great and growing traffic that steams up its waters to- 
day passes Quebec for the most part, and moves on to the port 
of Montreal. 
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Not that old Canada has vanished 
with the advance of the new. Villages, 
between the two major cities, such as 

Antoine-de-Tilly, St. Pierre-les-Bec- 
quets, Contrecoeur, on the south shore, 
Les Grondines, Ste. Anne-de-la-Pérade, 
Cap-de-la-Madeleine (scene of annual 
pilgrimage) on the north, are still, for 
the most part, as old and quaint as their 
names. In the south-shore town of Sorel, 
standing on the site of Fort Richelieu 
which was erected in 1665, are many fine 
relics of early days, including the former 
home of the governors of Canada. But 
more and more, as one moves up the 
river, is modern industry in evidence, 
Sorel, for instance, along with its living 
memories, being one of the largest ship- 
building centers of the Dominion. And 
in Trois-Riviéres, on the north shore, one 
finds, perhaps, the best balance between 
the old and the new. 

Trois-Riviéres (Three Rivers) is sit- 
uated at the juncture of the St. Maurice 
and the St. Lawrence Rivers. The third 
largest city in the Province of Quebec, 
with a population of forty thousand, it is 


predominantly French, and the visitor 
will find here an abundance of the at- 
mosphere of old Canada in its quiet old 
streets and in its buildings, some of 
which go back to the city’s Younding: in 
1634: the Récollet Monastery, She de 
Tonnancourt house, the Ursuline Con- 
vent, used by the American Army dur- 
ing the invasion of Canada in 1776. But 
along with this romance of the past, is 
the romance of the new, brought to 
Trois-Riviéres by the turbulent St. 
Maurice in its swift passage through 
farm villages, through industrial towns, 
and, beyond that, through great silent 
forests that stretch northward. 

For, as the wealth that Cartier hoped 
to find in precious stones materialized 
in the form of furs, so today the north 
country’s golden offering has taken the 
more prosaic form of wood and wood 
pulp. Through the dark winter months 
in the far Laurentians, woodsmen fell the 
great trees. With the coming of the 
open waters of spring, come, too, the 
logs, bouncing over cataracts, swirling in 
eddies, rushing through rapids, jamming; 


Marvin Breckinridge from Black Star 


DOPRONDACKS 
lant SEORSE 
NEW YORK 


THE FOUNDER OF NEW 
FRANCE 


On Dufferin Terrace above the St. 
Lawrence stands a monument to 
Samuel de Champlain, the founder 
of the City of Quebec in 1608. In 
1612 he was invested with almost 
vice-regal power in New France 
and he was the dominant figure 
there until his death in 1635. 


some to be corralled " peneS he ae 
at La Tuque, Grand’Mére and S 
gan Falls; but the greater number 1 
ing on, to drift at last into the 

waters of Trois-Riviéres. = 

For Trois-Riviéres is a great wood | 
center: is called—at least, in Cana 
“the papermaking metropolis of 
world.’ Here, by day, and at night wh 
powerful Klieg lights play on the 
black water, one can see the rivermi 
leaping from log to log, driving the 
like massed, doula cattle, to the 
ways, where they slowly rise into 
mills ; from which they later emerge as 
paper, with an annual value of tens o 
millions of dollars. 

Into Trois-Riviéres comes the fare m 
from the north, by train winding throug 
the Laurentians, by flivver, by char- 
sleigh—over the sides and back of whi 
fur robes hang, almost sweeping 
ground and in which \the hard-worki 
wife and many-times mother lolls like a 
queen. They are, perhaps, more at home 
here, in this third city of the St. Lar 
rence. In Quebec City, a comparative 
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From the picturesque villages of the ee 
Peninsula to the Great Lakes, the St. La 
rence is a river of romance, a waterway 
bordered by famous cities, beautiful scenery 
and scores of idyllic resorts for both winter 
and summer visitors. From its source “a 
Lake Superior, the St. Lawrence 7 
territory of 500,000 square miles which 
tains half the fresh water in the world, 
more fresh water than the combined Mis 
sissippi and Hudson pour into the seas. — 


| 
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Iterated old French is spoken ; with the modesty of Geneva, 


for their city the Aa speech of their tongue; in Mon- 


probably something built solidly on old Breton French. But, 


cut off, as he has been through the years, from France, he 
to English for certain concrete objects; and one is apt 


to hear the\ mechanic murmur: “donnes-moy le jack et le 


screw-driver.” 


| Past the foothills of the Laurentians, up the St. Lawrence, 
| steam freighters and great ocean liners of today, toward the 
metropolis of the north. Montreal, a city of a million people, 
‘climbs, on its island in the river, the sides of Mount Royal, 
‘and from the distance its white skyscrapers gleam as aggres- 


sively as those of other great American centers. As one walks 


through its busy streets, they, too, remind him at first of older 


American cities: of Boston, downtown New York, or Baltimore. 
People, dressed more or less as they are back home, are 
hustling somewhere or nowhere in quite the American manner. 
Here are, it seems, the same large hotels, the same department 
stores and banks; overhead, on the billboard, are the figures 
familiar in our advertisements, but the legends describing the 
products are in French. These very American people hurrying 
past one are, for the most part, talking in French; while the 
smaller buildings in the east end streets are of quite a different 


_ order, architecturally, from the English and colonial edifices 


of the older American cities. 

In 1642, a small group of men and one girl arrived from 
La Rochelle, France, and established on the Ile Montréal—then 
in the possession of men bearing the impressive names of 
Jér6me le Royer de la Dauversiére and Barons de Fancamp 
and de Renty—a colony, which they called Ville-Marie and 
placed under the protection of the Blessed Virgin. In the 
spirit of such beginnings, Montreal slowly grew, along with 
other river towns, all in the shadow of the citadel city, two 
‘hundred miles down the river; and the mark of those first 
years are liberally scattered in the streets of the old town; 
with the result that today one can stand on Mount Royal, 
looking down on Montreal, and on the St. Lawrence, far below, 


-and see here in this largest of all Canadian cities the com- 


pressed history of the Dominion. 

Place d’Armes, with old churches and memories of Indian 
battles three centuries past, and Dominion Square, with its 
Victorian replica of St. Peter’s and its skyscrapers; the Mar- 
ket of Our Lady of Good Help and modern department stores ; 


old St. Paul Street and bustling St. Catherine and fancy Sher- 


brooke; the McTavish House and the Ritz Carlton; the Chateau 
de Ramsay, center of activities when the fur trapper and Indian 
came down from the north and the rare pioneer came in from 
the west—usually to pass on to the markets at Quebec—and 
the stations and headquarters of the world’s two largest rail- 
road lines, with roads reaching into the north to bring furs 
still and minerals and wood, stretching into the west to trans- 
port wheat and barley, wool and fabrics, silver, meat, to Mon- 
treal, to her grain elevators and factories, to her nine miles of 
wharves down there (where once a small group of men and 
one girl landed) and where today annually six thousand vessels 
of varying size steam west to American and Canadian ports 
on the lakes, east to the towns and cities along the St. Law- 
tence, to the open Atlantic, one thousand miles away, and the 
Ports of Europe. 

Just beyond Montreal, the wide Ottawa, on the banks of 
which, farther north, stands the Dominion’s capital, flows into 


the St. Lawrence; and west of this, the river again changes. 
(Continued on page 44) 


blin, Hanover, Siena, and numerous other cities, they | 


We 


BEACON OF SAFETY 


James Sawders 


At Point au Pére in the eastern St. Lawrence rises the light- 

house station at which all incoming vessels must stop for their 

pilots. Thanks to the protective shores of the St. Lawrence, 

ocean-going ships can steam for four hundred miles before 
they enter the open sea. 


THE QUEBEC BRIDGE 


Among’ the number of fine bridges spanning the St. Lawrence 
River is this mighty cantilever structure near Quebec, one of 
the largest of its kind in the world. This bridge, having a 
channel span of 1800 feet between pier centers, was completed 
in 1927 when the 640-foot suspended span was hung on the 
cantilevers and bolted in its final position. 
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In all parts of the province of Quebec holy 


James Sawders 
Though most of the inhabitants of Quebec are 
farmers, lumbering is an important industry in 
many parts of the province. Forest products 
form a quarter of Canadian exports, and sixty- 
seven percent of the lumber is produced in : 
the eastern area. Quebec Te 


AT THE TIP OF THE GASPE PENINSULA 


Four centuries ago Jacques Cartier sailed into the bay on which the little village of Gaspé is located. After 

the Revolutionary War many Loyalists from the United States came here, and it remains an English settlement 

on a peninsula which is predominantly French. Until about fifty years ago Gaspé was a whaling port of some 
significance. Today it is primarily a summer resort. 
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HAYING TIME ON THE ILE D’ORLEANS 


The Ile d’Orléans in the St. Lawrence River has many farms that have been in the same 
family for over two hundred years. This island is one of the oldest settlements of the French 
Canadians who now number 3,500,000 and constitute one-third of the Dominion’s inhabitants. 


WHITH a half-dozen Canadian polar expeditions behind me on which I had studied and 
photographed the Eskimos and their country, I began to reflect that there were other 
parts of the Dominion and other people equally interesting and less remote. And of the 
nine provinces surely none was more intriguing than Quebec, where many of the inhabi- 
tants lived much as did their ancestors of the seventeenth century, where peasant women 
toiled in the fields with their men folk, baked bread in outdoor ovens, used spinning wheels 
and handlooms, and where, not only had automobiles not yet replaced horses, but where 
horses had not entirely replaced oxen. 

After all, it is not such a far cry from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
One is inclined to overlook the fact that the Province of, Quebec, with its half-million square 
miles of virgin forests, lakes and rivers, reaches right up to Hudson Strait. 

Setting out in an old car in May, my wife and I drove to Montreal and Quebec, paus- 
ing long enough, cinematically, only to limn certain features of historical or sociological 
significance. Then, leaving cities behind, we passed on to the seventeenth-century Ile 
d’Orléans, to the rugged and colorful Gaspé Peninsula, to the picturesque county of Charle- 
voix between Quebec City and the Saguenay River. We devoted ten days, also, to a cruise 
around Anticosti Island, out in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 360 miles northeast of Quebec 
City. 

We found a people who are often misrepresented, seldom understood. Loyally Canadian, 
they seem to us not quite of Canada; but neither are they of France (their penchant for 
flying the tricolor, as often as or more than the Union Jack, on féte-days may be a sort of 
compromise due to an urge to express their own personality). Yet the habitant thinks of 
himself as the true and original Canadian, which is logical enough if the Indian isn’t con- 
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sidered. Some habitants whom we met actually expressed sur- 
prise when we referred to ourselves as Canadians, because 
English-speaking strangers to them were generally grouped 
either as Anglais or Américain. They are a people apart— 
apart in the sense that they preserve their own ideology and cul- 
ture, their own language and traditions, as yet relatively little 
affected by modern civilization. 

My photographic experience with the Eskimos stood me in 
good stead with the habitants. I had learned that the only 
satisfactory way to film primitive Eskimos was thoroughly to 
accustom them to the presence of the camera, sometimes for 
days, before starting to take pictures, and then they would pay 
no attention to it. With the habitants, however, much less pa- 
tience was required. While many of them had, like the Eskimo, 
never before seen a motion-picture camera, they were more 
readily capable of understanding its function and would react 
accordingly. 

Numerous residents of the Ile d’Orléans, as well as fiose of 
more isolated communities, have never been inside a motion- 
picture theater, even though Quebec City, replete with all 
modern appurtenances in its ancient setting, is but nine miles 
away. They are often merely lacking in curiosity about things 
which do not immediately concern them. One venerable wo- 
man whom we encountered in St. Pierre had never in her long 
life visited the neighboring parish of St. Jean, just five miles 
away. 

Madame Joseph Plante, whom we photographed at her spin- 
ning wheel, laughingly admitted that she could not even compre- 
hend the nature of movies. One of her daughters had once 
attended a lantern-slide lecture and had carefully described it 
to her afterward; she remembered that quite well; but how 
motion pictures differed from lantern slides she could not grasp. 
The fact worried her not at all, however. She often went to 
Quebec City to help her husband sell the produce of their farm 
at the market place, but it had never occurred to either of them 
to incur the expense of patronizing a nearby motion-picture 
theater. Many years ago some well-meaning friends lured the 
Plantes into a Quebec theater to enjoy a legitimate play. The 
Plantes were dazed; every seat was filled and never had they 
seen so many people so compressed. Before the curtain rose 
they began to wonder what might happen if fire broke out. Not 
daring to risk their lives sitting through the performance, des- 
perately clutching one another they rushed out into the fresh 
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WAYSIDE SHRINE 


Symbolic of the deeply religious na- 
ture of the people, wayside shrines 
are frequently seen along the high- 
ways of French Canada. In its first 
period of colonization, from 1608 to 
1663, Canada was virtually a theocratic 
state with priests ruling the settle- 
ments in the absence of civil power. 
The church remains a great power in 
Quebec. 


air and hastened back to the peace and security of their be: :: 
loved Island of Orleans. 
Madame Plante recalled the episode as she sat at her spinning 
wheel. Her shoe bobbing up and down on the treadle was home- 
made—she made all ies own footwear and had never bought . 
pair of shoes in her life. The wool she was spinning had be 
cleaned and carded at home, taken from skins bought from the — 
local butcher. Formerly she had grown her own flax, which 4 
she also spun, braying and beating it herself. The family loom, — 
which she and her daughters now use chiefly for weaving bed- : 
spreads to sell, had not so long ago turned out stuffs for the 
making of clothing. The men tilled their fields, tended their 
few cattle and kept traps set out in the St. Lawrence to ensure — 
a quota of fish for Friday. With all this in mind, I could not — 
help likening the Plantes and thousands of other families in rural — 
Quebec to the Eskimos, not in appearance or manner of living, — 
naturally, but in that they are still potentially, if not actually, © 
self-sufficient. The habitants usually create all the comforts and — 
conveniences they want, if not luxuries. In this respect they 
are probably unique among the civilized peoples on this continent. 

There is many a prosperous habitant family along the north ~ 
and south shores of the St. Lawrence, as well as on the Ile 
d’Orléans. The habitant is thrifty, driving a good bargain, yet N 
big-hearted, hospitable and at times astonishingly generous. 
Rather than pay ten cents for a dishmop, the housewife may — 
devote considerable time to making one; but if she receives an — 
appeal to help Chinese missions she is likely to respond withi 
all her ready cash. 

Nowhere are the home ties stronger than in reach Canada, 
where people have not lost the art of entertaining one another. 
Eschewing hotels as much as possible in the course of our work, 
we lived with habitant families and spent memorable evenings in — 
conversation, in singing folksongs, or in playing games. 

As to language, of the five thousand inhabitants on the 
Island of Orleans, a scant handful speaks English; and, away 
from towns and cities, like ratios prevail almost everywhere else 
in the province. Their French, though Anglicisms and local 
variations in pronunciation and idiom have crept in, is essen- 
tially the same as that of their ancestors from Normandy. 

Architecturally, rural French Canada is a joy to the aesthetic-_ 

‘minded traveler, with its many whitewashed houses of stone, 
hand-hewn beams and bell-cast or hip roofs—adaptations of the 
French Provincial style—some of them more than two centuries 
old. Unfortunately, not all the residents recognize or appre- 
ciate the simple beauty of their dwellings, coveting instead the — 
square brick horrors of city cousins. 

At Fox River, typical Gaspésian fishing village, we went out — 
to sea in a twenty-foot schooner with a pair of cod fishermen. — 
They and their fellows get little rest during the fishing season, — 
often drifting with their nets all night long to catch herring for 
bait, then jigging all day for cod. As soon as the day’s catch 
is brought ashore it must be gutted and split. The livers may 
be put aside for sale to codliver oil factories at fifteen cents a 


(Continued on page 47) 


THE PROMISED LAND 


Andrew Grayson and his family set out from Missouri, along with a large band of pioneers, in April 1846. It was six months before they 

were safely across the Sierra after a perilous journey through hostile desert and mountains. A few years later Grayson paid the painter 

William Jewett $2000 to commemorate the moment when he first looked down on the Sacramento Valley, the goal of his ambitions 
since he was a boy. The original now hangs forgotten in a California farmhouse. 


\ndrew Grayson 


he Audubon of the Pacific 


By CARROLL D. HALL 


FRAME, like a rare bird of brilliant plumage, lured Andrew Grayson, the 
“Audubon of the Pacific,” along an adventurous trail. The way led from 
Louisiana to California—thence to Mexico. High hopes were at one end, 
despair and death at the other. Yet when Grayson died, Bret Harte wrote: “A 
life which the material world is apt to view suspiciously, as a shiftless blending 
of vagabondage and monomania, has a better chance of getting into history 
than one that leaves behind a palpable monument.” 

There was a good deal of the vagabond in Grayson, the trail-blazing pioneer. 
There was certainly a monomania in Grayson, the ornithologist. He did get 
into history. But his plans for the monument that he hoped to leave came to 
grief with Maximilian at Querétaro. 

Four years after Andrew Jackson beat the British at New Orleans, Andrew 
Jackson Grayson was born on a plantation on the Ouachita river in northern 
Louisiana. It was a region of forests and swamps, and when he was old enough 
to carry a gun, the boy alternately hunted and shivered with the ague. He was 
allowed to roam as he pleased. The habit never left him. 

Parental tolerance, however, drew the line at art. In manhood Grayson used 
to tell how his childish attempts to draw birds, animals and landscapes were 
“‘squelched out of me by a miserable old Irish schoolmaster.” The elder Gray- 
son sent his son off to a small college to have this nonsense taken out of him. 
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Grayson’s best work, of which this is a fine example, was done during the 
sixties when he hoped te publish an exhaustive study of the birds of 
Mexico with the aid of the Emperor Maximilian and the Empress Carlota. 
The desth of Maximilian in 1867 put an end to this ambition, but Grayson 
continued his studies and drawings until his death in 1869. 


THE TIGER BITTERN 


Edward Grayson, the painter's 
only son, accompanied his 
father on all of his trips to the 
Islands of Tres Marias and So- 
corro off the coast of Mexico. 
Tt was during an expedition 
to the latter island that he 
met his death a few days 
before Maximilian was shot at 
Querétaro. 
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When the father died, young Grayson invested 
his share of the estate in a country store in Co- 
lumbia. It failed, and friends shook their heads 
What else could you expect from a storekeeper — 
who spent most of his time in the woods? aq 
Grayson courted Frances Jane Timmons, a 
belle of Monroe. She was susceptible to senti- 
mental poetry (as her scrapbook testifies). His 
“Lines on Receiving a Leaf of Arbor Vitae From 
Miss Frances” clinched matters, and they were ~ 
married July 21, 1842. Prophetic words were 
sung at the wedding: 


Remember, ’tis no common tie, 
That binds your youthful heart; 
‘Tis one that only truth can weave, 
And only death can part. 


Grayson had frankly revealed his intention of — 
going to California. Frances Timmons listened ~ 
attentively. Though a gently reared girl of nine- 
teen, she was no less eager than Grayson to — 
undertake the hazardous journey. Moreover, the 
bride soon perceived that she had married some 
kind of a genius, for her husband “had no busi- 
ness tact whatever, or any love for it.” Perhaps 
his restless feet would lead him to an environ- 
ment better suited to his capabilities. So, in 1844, 7 
they went to St. Louis to prepare for the trek 7 
overland. My 

The prospect of new paths to tread, new objects 
of nature to observe, was faced with soaring en- 
thusiasm by Grayson. A son, Edward (Ned), 
was born. Friends tried to dissuade the father 
from his rash adventure, now that he had family 
responsibilities. His answer was to publish an 
offer to lead a company of immigrants, or accept” 
the leadership of any qualified man chosen. 

The immigrants then converging upon the ren- 
dezvous at Independence, Missouri, were the ~ 
very stuff of empire. Most of them wanted land, 
homes for their families—the gold seekers with 
visions of quick fortunes to carry back to “The — 
States” would not come for almost three years 
yet. When the Graysons started west in mid- 
April, 46, their companions included many whose ~ 
names have been perpetuated in the history and ~ 
literature of the Pacific Coast. Foremost were 
the members of the Donner Party, some ninety ~ 
men, women and children who attempted a short- 
cut to California, were trapped by snow in the 
Sierra, and perished or suffered incredibly. Also, ~ 
there were Lilburn Boggs, ex-governor of Mis- 
souri, and his wife, a granddaughter of Daniel 
Boone. There was Edwin Bryant, who was keep-— 
ing notes to be utilized in his avidly read book, 
What I Saw in California. And there were Rus- 
sell, Branham, Lippincott and Thornton, and ~ 
others conspicuous in the annals of the West. 

At first, according to Hubert Howe Bancroft’s 
history, Grayson headed a small group, but the 
members of it quarreled with and left him. Con- 
temporaries, however, spoke highly of him. A 
fellow immigrant found him “generous to a fault, 
a boon companion, a scholar and a gentleman.” ” 
And Bryant’s famous book cites several instances 
where Grayson’s skill with his Kentucky rifle— 
made by Dickson of Louisville—supplied 
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THE SOLITARY DOVE 


Ned Grayson discovered the solitary dove on the island 
of Socorro, and the Smithsonian Institution named it after 


enaidura graysoni. The elder Grayson gave it its 
common name. however, because of its lonely habits on a2 
desolate island. 


camp with meat. Mrs. Grayson, reported this chron- 
icler, was “an intelligent and cultivated lady,” and 
if he praised her pickled prairie peas. 
> The train, except the Donners, stuck to the old 
3 route by way oi Fort Hall, Idaho. Then it rolled 
southward into the Nevada desert. Near the Hum- 
boldt Sink there was trouble with Indians. One 
» white was killed. In another raid, Grayson lost half 
, oi his team. Gathering a few necessities, he placed 
N <2 his wife and Ned upon a horse, and, “footing it” 
himseli, leit the irain. 
=| On the 12th of October, 1846, the three topped 
| SE the Sierra, and beheld the broad valley of the Sacra- 
mento far below them in the autumn haze. It was 
characteristic of Grayson’s romantic nature to want 
to recapture this momentous occasion on canvas. He 
paid $2000 in 1850 to William S. Jewett, an eastern 
artist who had come west in search of commissions, 
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mperi woodpeckers were drawn from The rose-breasted fantail (Granatellus francisene) wa 
taken at Mazatlan in 1865 for Grayson’s one of a number of mew species discovered on the 
| four-volume study on The Birds of island of Tres Marias. The Smithsonian Institution 


Grayson ran a variety store on the side. encouraged and helped Grayson im this work. 


to do a large oil panting commemorating the event. 
This picture, once a widely known symbol of the 
intrepid pioneer ane now hangs forgotten in a 
California farmhouse. i: 

Upon reaching the setilements, Grayson left his 
wife and ae ~ the i 
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By HELEN AUGUR 
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FRAGRANT PATTERNS 


The customs house at York- 
_ town, above, is the first in 
America. At the right are 
the gardens of York Hall, 
Cornwallis’ headquarters, 
"which follow the traditional 
? pattern of Colonial Virginia 
-gardens—geometric designs 
of clipped boxwood and 
- holly with flowers subordi- 
nate to the green. This is 
the type of garden which 
has almost disappeared from 
_ England but which is being 
preserved in Tidewater Vir- 
ginia today. 


Ry, 


TIDEWATER Virginia has become a phrase that is a hallmark of the Cavalier families and their 
James River plantations, their clipped boxwood and rose gardens. The Tidewater means also James- 
town, where this country began in 1607; Williamsburg, where the Southern fires of the Revolution were 
kindled; Yorktown, where Cornwallis finally handed over his sword; Hampton Roads, where the 
Virginia, usually known as the Merrimac, and Monitor fought. 

In 1941 Tidewater Virginia is the heart of our defense effort: Langley Field, Norfolk Naval Base 
and Navy Yard, Newport News, Fort Story and Fort Monroe, clustered around the Roads; Fort Eustis 
nearer Jamestown and at the head of tide Camp Lee, where 28,000 young men are being trained today. 4 
ea Guns and gardens; the pattern set three centuries ago is now clearer than ever. The leisurely patrician ia 

life of Colonial days survives in more than the resurrection of Williamsburg; it is somehow an inde- 4 
structible quality of the Tidewater. But along with it has always gone a fierce spirit of liberty, and the ; 


or. ships and guns to defend it. This year Garden Week is for the benefit of England at war, and visitors ; 
__ will find in the old houses and gardens a replica of the England, that her colonists created in Tidewater ; 
ban Virginia three centuries ago. ; 


' The veritable Tidewater is only part of the inland series of tidal rivers that flow into Chesapeake Bay. 
at From the Atlantic the Bay is entered between Cape Charles on the north, and Cape Henry on the south, 
where the first colonists first touched. Then they sailed through Hampton Roads into the southernmost 
iE ' of four rivers: James, York, Rappahannock, Potomac. The colonists chose the James for settlement, ; 
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and on this peninsula between the James 
and the York the history of Virginia 
was concentrated for nearly two cen- 
turies. 


Up river toward Richmond are the 
great plantations, midway are James- 
town, Williamstown, Yorktown; and at 
the tip and across the Roads in Norfolk 
and Portsmouth is the area which from 
the first has meant defense. Command- 
ing the entrance to Chesapeake Bay, it 
is of prime strategic importance. The 
fine roadstead and the many estuaries 
which cut into both sides of the lower 
James region have made this a shipbuild- 
ing center, and our first navy yard and 
dry dock were here. 


Thousands of young men are today 
learning the arts of war, with history 
packed around them in a nutshell. They 
breathe it in with the local atmosphere: 
the smell of boxwood, of burning coal 
and oil, of roasting peanuts and Smith- 
field ham, products of the region. On the 
beaches around Norfolk they sniff the 
Atlantic—always the first lesson in 
American history. 


The colonists who made the first settle- 
ment on the island of Jamestown learned 
all the lessons: starvation, plagues, 
trouble with the Indians, but far more 
trouble with English colonial policies. 
John Rolfe, who married Pocahontas to 
win over the Indians, at least has to his 
credit the planting of tobacco. Tobacco 
and slaves built up the colony, the habit 
of defying England grew. 


Little is left at Jamestown but the 
ruins of the church where Pocahontas 
was baptised and married, foundations 
of the fort and a few houses, old rose 
gardens and mulberry trees. Modern 
monuments to Captain John Smith and 
the Indian maid who pined for this 
career man preserve the first American 
legend. 


In 1699 the capital was moved to 
Williamsburg, six miles inland. It was 
then the Middle Plantation, and had just 
started to build the College of William 


and Mary. Rapidly, under the lavish 
hand of Governor Alexander Spotswood, 
the new capital was built up, and became 
the most fashionable center of the col- 
onies. The Tidewater was closely tied to 
England, but by now it had its own cul- 
ture, its own men of learning and taste. 


Tobacco was legal tender in the Col- 
onies and abroad, and with money grow- 
ing in the fields, the planters built their 
James River mansions and houses in 
Williamsburg, creating the first Virginia 
style of architecture. The second style, 
the white pillared and porticoed type de- 
veloped by Jefferson, is not found in the 
Tidewater. These classic buildings ap- 
peared later all over the Piedmont. 


Tidewater created Virginia Colonial, 
building in the orange-red 
brick of the region. The old- 
est churches and houses have 
Tudor and Stuart elements, 
but the grand heyday, just 
after 1720, created in Wil- 
liamsburg and the great fam- 
ily seats what is called Vir- 
ginia Georgian. Christopher 
Wren’s building at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, 
the Governor’s Palace and 
the capitol, are glorious ex- 
amples of this chaste and 
noble style, and Colonel 
William Byrd’s seat, West- 
over, follows it closely. 


A singular fortune has 
made the recreation of a pre- 
Revolution city possible; 
that was Williamsburg’s en- 
tire life as a capital, for 
when the war pushed up the 
James, the seat of govern- 
ment was transferred to 
Richmond, and the exquisite 
Colonial town fell into a 
peaceful doze, and built no 
more. Some buildings, like 
the Bruton Parish Church, 
were well preserved; very 
full records existed of others. 


The work was begun in 1927 with Rocke- 
feller funds, and is still going on. Every 
year Williamsburg becomes a more com- 
plete living town, perfect from its gar- 
dens to the last detail of furnishings. 
The beautiful Governor’s Palace, with 
its “dependencies” — kitchen, smoke 
house, servants’ quarters, etc.—is set in 
no less than ten formal gardens, includ- 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 


Captain John Smith, whose statue looks 
out over the James River at the site of 
the settlement which he founded, is bet- | 
ter known for this accomplishment than | 
for the fact that he named New England 
and mapped it from the Penobscot to | 
Cape Cod. He also assigned the name 
“Plymouth” to the mainland opposite 
Cape Cod and just missed piloting the 
Pilgrim Fathers over. 


Virginia Conservation Com 


ON THE HUNT 


Virginia has always been famous for it 

and there are many fine stables in t 

water, where riding is a favorite sp 

for visitors and for those who live t 
year around, 

Eastern Steamship 


TESTING THE NATION’S WINGS 


The National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics maintains an experimental station at Langley Field where 

an enormous wind tunnel, sixty feet in diameter, has been built. The drive consists of a 600-horsepower 

Fl motor turning a 1514-foot propeller (right). The whole apparatus is mounted on bearings so that the 

| tunnel can be tilted to correspond with any angle of glide and the model airplane subjected to every pos- 
: sible wind and weather condition. 

, National Advisory Committee for Aeronaut 
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NEWPORT NEWS ON HAMPTON ROADS 


Norfolk, Portsmouth and Newport News are in the heart of one of the greatest military and naval centers in the United States. A great 
roadstead, spacious, ice free the year round, with anchorage grounds so ample that they can meet every conceivable need, Hampton Roads 


is assuming an importance today far greater than that of 1917 and 1918. 


In this picture we have an aerial view of the docks at Newport 


News and the Chesapeake and Ohio terminal, the largest single railroad terminal in the world. In the foreground are two aircraft carriers 


ing a maze and bowling green. The gar- 
dens recall Hampton Court. Seven royal 
governors lived here, entertaining as 
many as four hundred guests at dinner; 
and the first two governors of the Com- 
monwealth, Patrick Henry and Jefferson. 
In the capitol, and later in Raleigh 
Tavern, as sedition thickened, these two, 
with Richard Henry Lee and George 
Mason, nourished the Revolution. At 
“publick times” there were other figures 


here: Washington, the Randolphs, Madi- 
son and Monroe, John Marshall. 

The rebuilding of Williamsburg has re- 
stored the background of the James 
River plantations and the old houses and 
churches scattered through the Tide- 
water, and the sometimes severe strain 
of keeping them up now seems less a 
matter of family pride than of patriotism. 
Certainly they are beautiful in them- 
selves, great houses set in great lawns 


WAR IN THE TIDEWATER 


Wars and rumors of wars have been Tidewater Virginia’s heritage. This painting 

by Eder of the Battle of the Crater at Petersburg hangs in the Commonwealth Club 

at Richmond. Soldiers at nearby Camp Lee would see little that is familiar in 
this type of warfare. 


Virgin State Chamber Commerce 


and, in the middle background, the largest drydocks on the Atlantic Coast. 


sweeping to the river, “green gardens” 
of boxwood, holly, mulberry and ever- 
green, spring gardens of yellow jonquils, 
which grow here in profusion, copses of 
azaleas, dogwood, camellias, and always 
rose gardens. The interiors are exquisite, 
too, for most of the big houses were 
paneled in pine painted white. Carter’s 
Grove and Berkeley, the Benjamin Har- 
rison house, boast of their woodwork; 


(Continued on page 48) 
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A SUNDAY ON THE SEA ISLANDS 


By ELIZABETH WAUGH 


© George Yates 
Luxuriant tropical vegetation shades the little cottages at Beaufort. 


OFF the coast of South Carolina at a latitude of eighty degrees west and thirty-two 
degrees north lie the Sea Islands, eggs in the ocean nest woven by the currents of the 
Gulf Stream. The land is sandy loam; rich in phosphate. Here grew the fine long- 
stapled cotton; and in former times, green in flooded fields, rice sprouted. 

On this land today vegetables grow in various geometric designs which turn the fields 
into patchwork quilts. Spanish oaks, some of them spreading over an acre of ground, 
stretch their great limbs in the forests or stand in glory by the roadside, dressed in the 
gray lace of the trailing moss, 

Contrasting with this growth are miles of veldt; shoulder-high grass, red like red hair 
and decorated at intervals with tall palms. On bayous overshadowed by virgin forest, 
great herons circle over waters almost covered with water hyacinths and lily pads. The 
great blue, the great white and the snowy heron—more starry white than any living 
thing—plane pointed wings and drag legs like landing gear over these sluggish black 
waters. The raccoon hides in his hollow tree by day but comes out in the twilight to 
wash his food in the stream. Foxes play in the fields and come into town on dark nights 
on thieving parties. 

in summer this land is burned by an unrelenting sun, in autumn it lies scorched but 
reviving; blustery wet winds swirl off the Atlantic in winter and in spring the pure pink 
of peach blossoms heralds something very like Paradise. 
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On Port Royal Island which lies almost half way 
between Savannah and Charleston is situated the 
town of Beaufort—the “beau” pronounced as in 
beauty. This town was the Newport of the South. 
The owners of the great inland plantations built for- 
mal mansions here and took refuge by the sea from 
the summer heat. 

In 1510 and again in 1525 Spaniards, anchoring their 
galleons in the roadstead, stole Indians from St. 
Helena Island, which lies within bridge-span of Beau- 
fort, intending to carry the red men back to Spain 
as slaves. The plan was defeated because all the In- 
dians died on the voyage across the Atlantic. In 
1562 Jean Ribault, a Huguenot, established a colony 
on Parris Island, which is divided from Port Royal Island 
by Archer’s creek, but the red men revenged them- 
selves on the white race by massacring the settlers. 
In 1686 Lord Cardross lead his Scotchmen to settle 
on Port Royal Island. They called the little colony 
“Stewart-town.” Again there was trouble in Para- 
dise; the Spaniards came in overwhelming numbers 
and all but exterminated the Scotch. 

Beaufort was established on its present site in 1711 
by a group of English merchants who named it after 
the Duke of Beaufort. The settlement became “the 
wealthiest, most aristocratic and cultivated town of its 
size in America” (McCrady). Indigo was grown and 
the finest rice; cattle roamed wild in the forests, feed- 
ing on the rich grass and veldt which surrounded the 
town and on the moss which was draped on the live 
oak trees. The silk worm was cultivated but the 
most lucrative crop was long-stapled Sea Island cot- 
ton, which was the finest in the whole world. 

During the Civil War, Yankees occupied the town; 
General Sherman set up temporary headquarters in 
one of the mansions on Bay Street. He sat smoking 
strong cigars and talking to his bearded officers be- 
fore the neo-Greek bas-reliefs which decorated the 
mantel in a drawing-room whose windows looked on 
the pale blue waters of the bay, sparkling through the 
moss-draped branches of the Spanish oaks. After him 
came carpetbaggers and evangelists of doubtful sin- 
cerity, who worked upon the strong religious feeling 
of the Negroes. And yet on St. Helena Island the 
North was for once as good as its word, for here each 
Negro was given ten acres of land and a mule. Fur- 
ther, they were promised the vote. Many came into 
the Court House in Beaufort with strong baskets on 
the day appointed for elections, for they had been told 
“de vote” was a big thing. They intended to carry 
it home in the baskets. ; 

After the war some of the original owners returned 
to their houses, and the rich phosphate mines 
which were discovered near the town helped some of 
them to make a living. The pews were put back in 
St. Helena’s church, and the gravestones set up again 
in the churchyard shaded by its huge sycamore trees. 
The church had been used as a hospital and the grave- 
stones had seen service as operating tables. And when 
the tumult and the shouting died the town was after 
all not so very changed. 

Not changed exactly, but the town had aged and 
this much at least of its history is written on the 
faces of its houses. The little streets whose names 
do not stick to them very well—the names are written 
down on the curbstones in the dust and the stranger 
is directed “over in back of St. Helena’s church” or 
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© George Yates 
The St. Christopher Episcopal Church is one among many humble houses of 
worship at Beaufort. 


© George Yates 
Beaufort is located on the Inland Waterway to Florida and possesses one of 
the finest harbors in the State. 


© George Yates 
An atmosphere of peace and drowsy indolence pervades the little streets of 
Beaufort. 
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“two streets beyond the Baptist Church’; only Bay 
Street is always Bay Street—these little streets bor- 
dered by small gay palms or majestic Spanish oaks are 
very peaceful now. The foot sinks noiselessly in the soft 
sand. Mansions and cabins are set side by side. The 
ceilings of the porches of the mansions are. painted a 
certain pale aquamarine color and on the porches of the 
white-washed cabins are all sorts of flowering plants 
growing out of cans and pails. Almost the whole range 
of tropical vegetables prospers here as the big banana plants 
which grow in the open dooryards prove. 

In Beaufort all streets lead to churches and it is on 
Sunday that the town comes to life, particularly in the 
Negro sections. And there is no town in America where 
black is more black, or white more white than in Beaufort. 

Just four doors down the street in the white church, 
which looks like one in Vermont set on the village green, 
Brother Abraham Jones was sitting in the belfry win- 
dow, blacker than sparkling coal against the white stee- 
ple. While he tolled his bell, he looked up to see the 
clapper hit at the end of each slow rhythmic swing. As 
he looked down at the vehicular evidence of the gathering 
congregation, he smiled with irrepressible happiness. In- 
side, the church still looks like one in Vermont, except 
that the two deacons are almost as black as Brother 
Abraham himself and I found myself the only white in 
the congregation. Brother Abraham greeted me with 
simple ‘Christian cordiality. Then he moved like a happy 
panther back of the altar, stooping to talk with one of the 
deacons, the one whose wool was white. Through the 
windows I heard the sharp cat-calls of mocking birds, 
not Sunday for them, just a sunny spring morning. 

Then there is that other music. No one seemed to 
know that the service had begun; there was no perceptible 
beginning. Someone who had been sitting decorously 
silent had taken up the verse of a spiritual; someone 
else softly sang more lines and then there was the chorus. 
Not sung by the choir, or not alone by the choir, though 
about eight people were sitting back of the altar with 
real hymn books. The spiritual came from all over the 
church. A complicated jerk like the beating of synco- 
pated drums made a framework for harmonized ca- 
dences. Sopranos sharp as mocking birds screamed, “I 
ain’t goin’ to make war no more” and basses made the 
sound profound as jungle drums. Then there were soft 
voices, cooing like doves. Yet there was unity and drive 
in the music. When it stopped we did not quite know, 
just as we had not known when it began. But Brother 
Abraham was standing black and supple in his white 
lace pulpit. His teeth showed white as the fringe of the 
altar cloth. 

“Dear ones, I is jest so happy this fine Sabbath morning 
to be inside my skin!” 

“Amen, Praise de Lord, Ain’t it the truth?” chanted 
members of the congregation. 

“T is six feet six inches tall,” went on the man of God 
who was certainly six feet three, “and I thank God that 
he has brought me on another day’s journey.” 

“Amen, Praise de Lord. Dat’s so.” Chanted the con- 
gregation. 

“T am poor, nobody has less than me, but I is happy,” 
repeated the preacher. “Amen,” said the congregation. “TI 
was a poor boy. No father, no mother, my grand’ bring 
me up. I watch other boys, they could change their 
clothes, they have two suits; I couldn’t change my clothes. 
They have things to eat I couldn’t have. But the Lord 
took care of me and here I is.” Then he lowered his 
voice to its deep bass register. “And where is dey?” 
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There - was a creepy hush, “I'll tell you where ; 
Dey’s daid!” It seemed a little hard to die so soon aft 
changing one’s clothes, but we had had no opinion 
those pampered boys from the start. “And here I 
the preacher went on, eyes and teeth like stars, “so hap 
to be inside my skin.” 
“Praise de Lord. Amen.” 
Then, after more singing, Brother Abraham opened th 
Bible. 
““And he went a little further—Matthew— ‘And he 
went a little further.” That is a beautiful text, my 
friends.’ ”’ 
“Amen. Praise de Lord.” 
“Not much further, just a little further. ‘An’ he wen 
a little further. That is a beautiful text, my dear 
friends.” : 
“Amen. Bless de Lord.” —_ 
“Not much further, just a little further. ‘An’ he went 
a little further.’ Now, dear ones, that all anyone goi 
to expect of you. That’s all they can expect. Just eac 
day just go a little further, and some day see where y 
gets. Now you takes Pasteur, Louis Pasteur. He w 
fooling around with some little bugs i in a jar and he went 
a little further and he gets a ee ty an’ he looks _ a 
an’ he looks. Now what? Why we is immune. Wey | 
has Pasteur-ized milk. All he done, he jest went a little, 
jest a little further. a 


just a little gas station. 
ther—” ‘ 
“An’ you take George Washington. His father says 
to him, ‘George, you all cut down that cherry tree?’ : 
George Washington went a little further, he tole the 
truth. He went jest that much further. You all kno 
what we think of him today.” 
“Brothers and sisters,” and there was again that swe 
note of persuasiveness in the preacher’s voice, “Broth: 
ers and sisters, you don’t have to go far. All dis 1as 
to do each day is jest to go a little further. . Just a 
little further.” 
Again there was singing here and there, then ever -y- 
where, then a little prayer and we rose; the service 0 
except that everyone turned to everyone else and shoo 
hands. All God’s children shaking hands. 
But this was the morning, religion under the sun 
something very different from religion in the black « 


night. In Beaufort nights are black, as black as the nd 
groes. Stars are but dimly seen from under the Spanis! 
oak trees. I found myself creeping away towards 


Sanctified Church, my footfalls inaudible in the soft s 
In this Sanctified Church I had been told that ecsta: 
took place. These sects were like the Holy Rollers bt 
with an African color. 

Faintly but with rhythm now almost opened dis 
tinct I heard the sound of jungle drums. This boom: 
beat of drums was my guide. Nearer I heard cries 
the sound of clashing cymbals. Through the darkness litt 
orange windows gleamed and I was suddenly surrounded b 
black forms, for in Beaufort some enjoy church without tk 
benefits of going within its walls. — 

The darkness had been rent in a wide circle by the ton 
toms, or sounds terribly like them. The orange eyes of tl 
windows looked at me. It was black without and it 
hardly lighted within the cabin-church. Rough boards m 
tawny sienna background. A circle surrounded a fi 
woman was dancing wildly with jerky rhythm, each 
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On the Carolina main- 

land the vegetation is 

far less luxuriant than 

that of Port Royal 
Island. 
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magnificent floral 
and Gardens. Most 


however, carefree tourists, 
ken lands, seeking temporary 
10ng the trees and flowers. There 
i children from Poland, France, 

there are soldiers and airmen 
ia and New Zealand. Never in 
races converged at one time upon 


ig city, never has such a varied 


as 
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ill not be quite so sumptuous 
have been sacrificed for the 
food, and in this the King 


example by allowing allotments in 


ROTTEN ROW AND ST. JAMES’S 
PARK 


Rotten Row is no longer a gay ren- 
dezyous on Sundays, but flowers blos- 
som in Hyde Park nearly as profusely 
as ever. Nor do the flower-carpeted 
shores of the lake in St. James's give 
any evidence of the bombings to 
which London has been subjected. 


the usual amount of bulbs have been planted 

1) over one hundred parks to bloom through- 

out the months. Springtime will bring the 
| daffodils and narcissus under the trees and 

| by the lakeside; there will be roses in summer 
and dahlias in autumn. In October the an- 
| Bacal chrysanthemum shows will be held as 
| @isual in spite of difficulties. Though the 

_ Staffs have been much reduced the older gar- 

| “deners carry on; many are Home Guards as 

dy now with a bayonet as with a hoe. 

'") One extraordinary fact about London’s 
Mparks is that some of the birds have become 
Wwar-minded. The starlings, always imitative 
‘birds, now copy the sound of a bomb whistling 
‘down, while the pelicans in St. James’s Park, 
Vimspired by what they see overhead, have been 
_ flying higher than ever before and dive down 
‘to ground again like airplanes. Some emi- 
"grant birds did not return last summer, pre- 
sumably the disturbance of firing and the roar 
“of planes drove them to other parts. The 
Sparrows and waterfowl are begging more 
aggressively than usual, not understanding 
that guns are more important than crumbs. 

| A walk through the Royal Parks and Gar- 

| dens shows very little evidence of the enemy’s 

destructive ambitions. At one period over two 
| hundred bombs had fallen in a section about 
| two miles in extent, but not a tree had been 
| damaged. The shelter trenches, dug on the 
big spaces, are now grass covered and have 
| merged into the landscape; underground there 
is a veritable city of safety. The A.R.P. war- 
dens have posts at the trench entrances, and 
some have cultivated little gardens, growing 
flowers and vegetables which give an effect 
somewhat reminiscent of a country cottage. 

) Others are rearing chickens, hoping for an egg 
for tea. Grotesque looking are the barrage 
balloons overhead, weird monsters generally 
called “heavenly cows.” 

_ The original inspiration for parks in Lon- 
‘don was Regent’s Park, the first to be laid out 
by the government. It is the most popular of 
all and noted for its flowers, particularly the 
daffodil show alongside the lake in early spring 
and for some ten thousand rose trees in its 
latest addition, Queen Mary’s Gardens. It 
contains also the Zoological Gardens, and the 
‘Open-air theater for dramatic performances. 
Hyde Park is the best known, mainly on ac- 
count of its famous Rotten Row, formerly the 
rendezvous of the wealthy equestrians. Rotten 
Row takes its name from the fact that it is 
composed of rotted wood fiber as a soft tread 
for horses which exudes a faint odor rem- 
imiscent of a passing dung-cart. Formerly 
it was Old Lamp Road. King George the 
Second had it made into a riding road to 

' Kensington Palace, the grounds of which ad- 
join Hyde Park and are now called Kensington 

_ Gardens. In the time of Queen Victoria it 

_ Was a private Royal Park, containing the pal- 

"ace in which she was born, now partly a 

museum, with other suites of rooms still 


. AN 
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DAFFODIL TIME IN REGENTS PARK 
The first public park to be laid out in London, Regent's Park is perhaps the most 
popular in the metropolis. In early spring the daffodils by the lakeside are one of 
the loveliest sights in the city. 


THE ROUND POND IN KENSINGTON GARDENS 
In the days of Queen Victoria, Kensington Gardens was a private royal park which 
contained the palace i in which the queen was born. Though the park has been bombed 
by the enemy, it has not been greatly damaged. Its woodlands and gardens are still 
among the most beautiful in London. 


WASTIKA 


Symbol of Ancient Peace 


and, Modern Terror 


By JULIA HEYL COLQUITT 


MYSTERIOUSLY, out of the friction 
between two sticks, Agni, the Hindu fire- 
god, was born. His parents, the fire- 
drills, having generated the monstrous 
infant, were promptly devoured by him, 
and Agni, himself, became a “goblin- 
slayer,” whose symbol drove out demons 
by his light. Primitive people believed 
that the gods made Agni as a “light for 
the Aryan,” and placed him upon earth, 
where he would be reborn daily as the 
lord and protector of their households. 

From this Vedic myth, ethnologists 
trace the origin of the swastika, the Nazi 
symbol of their “struggle toward the 
light,” believing it to have originally 
4. represented the sticks of the wooden in- 

strument out of which fire was brought 
by rubbing. 

Certain it is that the mark existed long 
before the name, and though its early his- 
tory is lost in antiquity, its origin is defi- 
nitely prehistoric. It is known to have 
existed before Solomon built his temple, 
and was old when Odysseus drew his bow. 
Throughout the entire prehistoric world, 
it is found on domestic objects of every- 
day use: on bronze buttons and pins in 
Armenia, on spindle-whorles in the Tro- 
jan cities, on pottery in Greece, and on 


The symbol of the swastika has been 
used for centuries in many lands and 
among many peoples. At the right is an 
Indian bowl from Arizona with a design 
closely allied in motif to that of the 
swastika. Below is a continuous swastika 
design in a frieze from the ancient city 
of Kish, dating from the fourth century. 


metates for grinding corn in America.” 
Whether its almost universal use by 
widely separated peoples of differing cul- 
tures was due entirely to migrations, or, 
in some cases, to independent invention, 
is an unsolved problem; but all lands and 
peoples knew it. For five thousand years 
it has carried a message of peace, and 
been looked upon as the amulet of good 
fortune. H. G. Wells, in his Outline of 
History, refers to it as “the odd little 
symbol” that “spins gaily round the 
world”; but with its adoption by Hitler 
as the Nazi emblem, its beneficent career 
came to an end, and its connotations have 
become grim rather than gay. , 
The name is derived from three San- 
skrit words: su, “good,” or “well,” asti, 
“to be,” and ka, a suffix forming the 
noun; hence, “let it be well,” or “good 
luck.” In England it has long been known 
in heraldry as “fylfot,’ from the Anglo- 
Saxon, fower fot, meaning ‘“many- 
footed,’ and was used especially in 
ecclesiastical bearings, where it had a 
mystic significance; in France, it was 
called, croix gammée, or “square cross,” 
from the four Greek gammas of which 
it is formed, and in Germany, it was the 
Hakenkreuz, or “crooked cross.” 
Because of its discovery on objects 
dating from the later stone age of Aryan 
man, the swastika has long been recog- 
nized as the oldest of all symbols. The 
German archeologist, Heinrich Schlie- 
mann, whose excavations at Hissarlik 
brought to light Homer’s Ilium and 
Priam’s Troy, believed that the pottery 
fragments bearing “the curious symbol 
of the swastika” found there, proved that 
“the primitive Trojans belonged to the 
Aryan race.” As a result of\more re- 


cent excavations in the 


oe, 


however, other archeologists ha 
dramatic discoveries that reveal a 
zation in existence 1500 years befo 
Aryans invaded this area. Seals and 
tery dug up on this site bear per 
representations of the swastika, t 
pushing its origin back to 3000 B 
disproving its source as of Asia M 
and shattering another Nazi claim 
Aryanism, \ 
It is probably from Asia Minor, 
ever, that the swastika spread east 
Persia, China and Japan; and we 
Greece and Rome, where it appears in 
catacombs—the early Christians havir 
used it as a disguised cross in time 
persecution. Phoenician traders and ] 
zantine conquerors carried it to Af 
and the questing ships of Paris 
Aeneas may have borne it in their 
goes. The many examples of it that D: 
Schliemann found at Hissarlik indi 
that the inhabitants of the Greek Tliu 
inust have sent their bronze wares al 
the trade routes into Furope, for ort 
mented objects bearing the “cross 
Agni” appeared in the lower Danube r 
gion at about this period. By the et 
of the bronze period the Germans we 
using the design, perhaps prophetically, 
on spearheads. x 
Both the Japanese and the Chinese used | 
the swastika on porcelains and bronze 
In China the word for the sign is w 
meaning ‘“‘a great number,” thereby 
noting “long life” or “many years”; 
marked on porcelain it indicates an im- 
perial gift. It was tattooed on the bodies 
of Tibetans, embroidered on the robes 
of Hittite priests, emblazoned upon the 
pages of ancient manuscripts in Ireland, 
and the nomads of the Caucasus use 
it to brand their horses and cattle. B 
dhists looked upon it much as Christia: 1S 
look upon a benediction; bridegrooms— 


Two types of the swastika are seen on 
this Greek vase of aha typical Rhodian 
style. 
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U. S. National Museum 


his design from Ancient India in which the 
wastika is prominent represents the footprints 
i Buddha which are often carved at the entrances 
to temples. 


A veritable swastika. 

indeed, is this design 

on the half gourd 

ladle from the ancient 

Hopi country of Ari- 
zona. 


| Field Museum 


painted it on their shaven heads; and ships, doorposts and 
merchants’ ledgers were marked with it. Its most fa- 
| miliar use in Buddhism, however, is found in the “Foot- 
| prints of Buddha,” many examples of which are carved 
at the entrance of temples and on rocky mountainsides 
in India. This may be, perhaps, the origin of the “good 
_ luck” implications in old shoes. 

The presence of the swastika in America before the 
_ coming of Columbus is still a mystery. There is a pos- 
| sibility that it may have originated here independently of 
any foreign influence, but its migration from Asia through 
Alaska in prehistoric times is a more generally accepted 
| conclusion. Its influence on the North American Indians, 
| many of whom used it in ceremonial rites, in weaving 
and in bead work, has been attributed, variously, to 
Buddhist missionaries, to the “Lost Tribes of Israel,” 
and to other sources equally conjectual. However it 
got here, there are many evidences that it was prevalent 
long before the coming of the white man. Shell orna- 
ments marked with the swastika have been taken from 
@ mound near Bainbridge, in Jefferson County, Ten- 
messee; and also from Tennessee comes the curious shell 
fragment in the United 
States National Museum, 


In this Chinese drawing Bud 


representing what seems dha is represented with a 
to be a distinctively Asi- swastika on his breast. The 
Chinese word for swastika 


(Continued on page 46) denotes “Jong life.” 


Field Museum of Natural Htstory 

Like the swastika frieze on the opposite page, this continuous 

design also comes from the city of Kish and dates from the 
fourth century A.D. 


rigid Mu t 
If the angled figures dominating the designs on the inside of the two ancient 
bowls from Arizona, at the left and right, are moved slightly both laterally and 
vertically so that the lines cross each other, they would make elemental swastikas. 
Possibly Indian artists thus hit on the swastika design. 


scum of Natural History 


GAME HUNTERS 
QF THE SEA 


By KARRY ELLIS 
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THE QUARRY 


This huge finback is ready for flensing at the Field’s Landing Whaling Station. After the blubber 

has been stripped, the entire carcass is cut up and converted into oil and fertilizer. At Norwegian 

stations, however, the best meat is eaten fresh, a fifty-foot whale providing about two and a half 

tons of edible meat. A full-grown Pacific finback will yield from 315 to 2205 gallons of whale 

oil, Whales taken by a killer boat must be aster and completely processed within thirty-six hours 
after the kill. 


EVER HEAR of the Norwegian gunner out in California who, with a crew in a cockle- 
shell, goes out ahunting, to bag something four times as large as any prehistoric dinosaur 
—equal in weight to thirty-seven elephants? No? Then pull up your chair, for it’s an 
interesting story. 

In the quiet little village called Field’s Landing, situated on Humboldt Bay, six 
miles south of Eureka, California, is the only whaling Shore Station in the United 
States. Game so big that you need a cannon and a 135-pound projectile to bring them 
up—to the boat—not down. 

Let’s take a bus on the Redwood Highway to the Station. A bright-eyed, cheerful 
matron takes our two-bits, and we’re off on our thrilling journey. We pass into the 
fenced-in yard and step into a maelstrom of butchery. 

At our right a steam saw is cutting up bones as big as a butcher’s block, and a 
“hog” nearby is gnawing and masticating them. On the far side a bank of big tanks 
is being fed the crushed bones, meat trimmings and fat, which we now learn is blub- 
ber. A belt escalator takes the whale refuse to the top opening and dumps it in. We 
learn that these digestors steam out, at sixty pounds pressure, the prized and valuable 
whale oil, present in all parts of the whale. 


y, Mister, what is whale oil good for, anyway?” a 
ig lady asks. 

_ Our intelligent guide here takes the helm and explains that 
ale oil is the most perfect ever found by man. It is bar- 
here, shipped to refineries, where it in turn goes to 
form important tasks in face creams, soaps, glycerine, 
nis, tanning, fine mechanism lubrication and steel temper- 
The liver is in demand by fish hatcheries. The left- 
r is an excellent fertilizer, and is trucked off to nearby 
B: 

Phe members of the day crew, numbering some fifteen in- 
iduals, are deftly flensing, or slicing and dicing, the 
ped blubber that looks like coconut meat. We see a 
that weighs about 1,000 pounds, a stomach big enough 
ld a dozen men. This cetacean, or whale, we are told, 
ires five tons of seafood a day. We progress toward the 
gate. At our left, on the wall of a dark green building, 
\ we see is the icehouse, a blackboard proclaims the 
=. about this newest ocean visitor, now a collection of 


protein hash: 


Peeve HAULED UP FOR FLENSING........ 6 a.m. 
MoMmBeR OH WHALE CATCHER..........:..... 1 
(SUBS COE AS BM 0 DE 67 
0 LIU BS Noe 5s aS lee Humpback 
OS CMGI Si ee 57 feet 
nc us Sin ae Female 
LENGTH AND SEX OF FOETUG...... 9 feet; Male 
ike PILERD- OR: TACTATING............05 None 


A little old lady raises her hand. She’s rather timid, but 
gathers courage and shrills, “What kind of bait do they 
use?” 

It almost floors us, but we keep a straight face, seeing she 
is so earnest. Our guide explains that you can’t catch one 
hundred tons of whale with a line and sinker. 

“What about this wonderful Norwegian gunner?” a brisk 
salesman waits to know. “Where is he?” 

_ “Okay-okay, Mister, this way,” our guide promises, and 
we troop out to the dock. 

Now comes the only touch of magic in the whole setup. 
No visitors are allowed on the S.S. Gleaner, the 140-ton, 
100-foot killer boat that delivers her colossal victims to this 
float. There is only one thing to do. We’ve all got to change 
into seagulls. We've got to fly forty miles due west, out over 
the Pacific, so let’s get going. 

Ina jiffy we are settling on the mast just above the crow’s 
‘nest of the Gleaner. It is a sunny afternoon, and the sea is 
very calm. The converted tug rocks lazily as she steams at 
_half-speed on patrol. — 


LOADING THE BOMB HEAD 


: 
iE The Sven Foyn gun—a_ harpoon 


loaded with gunpowder—is a compara- 

tively recent invention. It was not 

adopted for general use until 1904, 
; , but is deadly efficient. The range is 
usually thirty to forty yards. 


THAR SHE BLOWS! 


When the lookout in the crow’s nest sights a whale, he calls down the 
direction to the captain below. This is the signal for the gun crew to 
prepare for action as soon as the ship is near enough its prey. 


G-MAN OF THE WHALERS 


Frank Christiansen, whose name betrays his Scandinavian blood, is an 
expert harpooner and rarely fails to get his whale. Although various 
nationalities are engaged in the whaling industry throughout the world 
the main part of the operation is in all cases carried out by Norwegians. 


The visibility is good. Down on the bridge a wiry little fellow, 
whom we learn is Captain Torbyorn Eugen Lund, peers ahead 
from where he stands on the port bridge wing. Somebody in the 
wheelhouse is following orders. A white-aproned cook throws 
some refuse from the galley doorway near the poop, and sea birds 
converge upon it. A deck hand wearing a white cap is adjusting a 
chain near the winch. In the bow, our guide points out, is the 
famous Norwegian gunner. We learn that he is Frank Christian- 
sen, the most mild and friendly killer we ever saw. He is sixty- 
five years of age and has been officiating behind a harpoon gun 
since 1908. His eyes are that peculiar northern blue, and he prizes 
that handle-bar mustache of his. But for all that, he’s one of the 
deadliest shots of big game on record. Antarctic and Newfound- 
land whaling captains will tell you so. 

His gun takes our attention. It’s the stinger and the heart of 
the whole boat. It’s Frank’s thunder baby. He’s fussing with it, 
so let’s look sharp. 

His hand is on the guide handle with the trigger just beneath. 
That shield protects him from possible fly-backs. The long top 
bar is for sighting. The chamber under the four-foot cannon is 
filled with glycerine, and absorbs the recoil when discharged. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLE 


= grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
we forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples 4 . 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 

and exploration; to furnish its members informa: 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and_play- 


ANNOUNCING THE NEW PUBLICA- 
TION OF THE CLUB 

The Committee of Selection of the Na- 
tional Travel Club takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing that its spring publication will 
be Through Hell and High Water, edited 
by Seward S. Cramer. This is an an- 
thology of the work of members of the 
Explorers Club of New York—probably 
one of the most interesting organizations 
in this country. 


The Explorers Club boasts a member- 
ship distinguished for achievements in 
the field of science and exploration. Its 
famous flag has led many historic expedi- 
tions—it has flown in the Arctic and the 
Antarctic, on hitherto inaccessible moun- 
tain-tops, and in the depths of steaming 
jungles into which white men have never 
penetrated before. In the clubhouse the 
“Long Table” discussions of the members 
are legendary, and guests thrill to their 
breath-taking stories of high adventure 
in far places. In Through Hell and 
High Water are gathered together the 
best and most exciting of these tales. The 
whole world provides the stage on which 
these diverse dramas are played. And 
what extraordinary dramas they are! 


We crawl to the brink of an active vol- 
cano to take pictures of the red-hot lava 
with Kenneth Carr; we narrowly escape 
death when caught in the Arctic ice with 
Donald MacMillan; with Kenneth Col- 
lings we elude the guards and flee the 
horrors of a Soviet prison; we become a 
winged messenger with Lucian Kirtland, 
and take a message to Buddha from the 
natives of Cambodia; we watch as Tom 
Cobb causes a riot in Herat which nearly 
precipitates a revolution. We dodge 
aerial torpedoes and almost certain death 
in besieged Warsaw with Julien Bryan; 
and Philip Plant takes us on a party with 
a score of charming mermaids. We travel 
to the end of the world—Tierra del 
Fuego—with Wilfred Osgood to seek out 
the secrets of the South Atlantic; Father 
Hubbard, the famous “Glacier Priest,” 
takes us to the valley of “Ten Thousand 
Smokes”; with Edward Deming we wit- 
ness the death of Sitting Bull and dis- 
cover the reason for his betrayal. 


These are but a few of the many in- 
eidents in this robust, swaggering, high- 
spirited book which offers an invitation 
to adventure in the four corners of the 
globe. 


This is a volume of 385 pages with a 
jacket in full color and end papers. 


This special edition of Through Hell 
and High Water is offered to the mem- 
bers of the National Travel Club at a 
special rate. Those of you who have not 
as yet received our special announcement 
ean secure all information by writing to 
the Secretary. 
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ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Dr, Edgar J, Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe . , 
Director-General Pan-American Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 

Lucion S. Kirtland 

Carveth Wells 
TRANSPORTATION 

Harry A. Franck 

Edward Hungerford 

Sydney Clark 
AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 

Harry N. Holmes 


Club Headquarters: 116 E. 16 St., New York 


U. S. NAVAL BASE AREAS 


The following is the full text of the 
State Department’s releases announcing 
new passport requirement: 

“The State Department announced to- 
day that American citizens proceeding to 
Newfoundland, Bermuda, Jamaica, An- 
tigua, Santa Lucia, Trinidad and British 
Guiana shall be in possession of valid 
passports. Army and Navy personnel 
proceeding to these points who have been 
documented by the War and Navy De- 
partments are exempt from this require- 
ment. 

“Persons proceeding on a continuance 
voyage on vessels which touch at these 
places do not need passports provided 
they are remaining in the places men- 
tioned only while the ships on which 
they are traveling are in port. 

“At least ten days will be required after 
application is submitted before the pass- 
port will be granted. It will also be 
necessary for persons bearing passports 
to obtain British visae.” 


FOR TRAVELERS TO ARGENTINA 


Travelers visiting Argentina who, in 
the past, have had some difficulties in 
getting their cameras and_ typewriters 
past the customs will be glad to know 
that there will be no similar trouble in 
the future, report the American Express 
Travel Service in Buenos Aires. <A trans- 
lation of the new regulation follows: 

“Please be advised that, in accordance 
with an executive order and effective im- 
mediately, all passengers arriving (in Ar- 
gentina) from abroad who are in a posi- 
tion to establish their status as bona-fide 
tourists will be permitted to bring in 
their cameras, both photographie and 
movie, field glasses, typewriters, golf 
clubs, tennis rackets, portable radio sets, 
and phonographs; all provided they have 
already been used and that their total 
value, including other items of personal 
use, does not exceed 220 U. S. Dollars. 
These requirements are for the conveni- 
ence of tourists only; should the traveler 
be professional or should the total value 
exceed the above amount, a 180-day bond 
must be filed with the customs authorities 
hy the interested parties.” 
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TWO MILLION ACRES FOR — 
HUNTERS 


In what is believed to be one of 


largest and most important conv 
of public lands from government 
dividuals since the great western - 
tories of the United States were ope 
the Lands and Forests Departme 
the Province of Ontario will lease 
millions acres of its fourteen m 
acres of Crown lands to indivi 
sportsmen’s clubs and commercial 
operators. . 

According to Peter Heenan, Ont: 
Minister of Lands and Forests at Ta 
these lands are tax free and located 
finest fishing and hunting regions of 
Province including oth well-known ¢ 
tricts of Nipigon, famous for its lar 
squaretail (brook) trout; Lake- 
Woods, Ontario’s popular resort re; 
Rainy River, Algoma, Timisk 
Timagami Forest Preserve and Algon 
Provincial Park near the famous “Qu 
Thunder Bay, Kawartha Lakes and a 
places which are just a few hours 
from such respective border poin' 
Buffalo, Detroit and Sault Ste. Ma 
New and improved roads have made 1 
great tracts of public lands more ace 
sible and practically all plots now ava 
able are well wooded, on land high 
sea level, with frontage on good fis! 
water. 

According to Mr. Heenan the Crow 
lands will be leased at $15 per acre 
annum on terms up to twenty-one 
so that tenants of the lands who 
will be afforded protection. Tenants 1 
be limited to single acre plots ae u 
der extenuating circumstances. Tho 
sands of small islands available, of fre 
one to ten acres, will be leased as sin; 
plots at the regular rent per acre. 

Crown lands are not subject to te 
but buildings are taxed 1% of their v 
with a minimum annual tax of $2. 
When in a school district the tax is 1} 2 
Buildings must be erected on the fp 
within a limited time and to facilita 
this the Department of Lands and Fores 
issues plans and specifications for va 
types of camps, clubs, group buildi 
and summer homes which local lab 
will build at costs of from $350 up. 

According to Mr. Heenan many 1 
quiries have already been received fro 
American sportsmen’s clubs and indivi 
uals who wish to establish camps or sum= — 
mer homes in the rich fishing and hunt 
ing regions. 
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Take it easy—to 


WING ONTO the North Coast Limited this summer 
ad roll out where the scenery stands on edge! 
| First, plant yourself in front of one of those four- 
quare, real western N. P. meals (priced as low 

d0c), and see why Northern Pacific diners are 
nsidered America’s No. 1. Then, relax in the 
forth Coast Limited’s big-windowed observation- 
tub ear, and watch the best of the West roll by 
nder your nose. One business day out of Chicago 


a Dude Ranch! 


—and you're in the ranch country. There, with a 
smart little cowpony under you, and a string of 
mountain ranges at your elbow, you’re headed for 
one of the best vacations you'll ever have! 
FIND OUT NOW! Your Northern Pacific agent 
can tell you all about Montana-Wyoming ranches 
—make reservations and everything. If he isn’t in 
your phone book, drop a note to E. E. Nelson, 
113 Northern Pacific Railway, Saint Paul, 


Minn. se 
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PORT ARTHURY 
FORT WILLIAM#Z46 
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GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Route 1. Chicago — Buffalo 


S.S. North American. First sailing Sat., July 5th, from Chicago; 


Wed., July 9th, from Buffalo. 
Seven-day cruise from $69.50. 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Route 2. Chicago — Isle Royale 


S.S. Alabama. First sailing Mon., June 30th, from Chicago. 
Five-day cruise from $49.50. 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Route 3. Buffalo — Duluth 


S.S. South American. First sailing Sat., July 5th, from Buffalo; 
Wed., July 9th, from Duluth. 


Seven-day cruise from $69.50. 


QECURRENT 
OWE oF o4 a 
Hoss 


MACKINAC 
ISLAND 


Cruising on the World's 
Largest Inland Weater- 
way. More than 2000 
miles of delightful travel. 


CALLANDER 
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GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Route 4. Chicago — Mackinac Island — Sturgeon Bay 
S.S. Alabama. First sailing Fri., July 4th, from Chicago. 
Week-end cruise from $29.50. 


CLEVELAND & BUFFALO TRANSIT CO. 
Route 5. Chicago — Buffalo 


S.S. SEEANDBEE. First sailing Sat., July 12th, from Chicago: 
Tues., July 15th, from Buffalo. 


Seven-day cruise from $59.50. 


CLEVELAND & BUFFALO TRANSIT CO. 


Special cruises—Chicago to Mackinac Island—June 21st to June 24th — ‘ 


and June 26th to June 29th. From $17.50. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST SUMMER HOTEL 


SPORTS— BICYCLES 
CARRIAGES—TEA DANCING 
SUPPER DANCING—FLOOR SHOWS 
Gay, Informal, Brilliant 
4ixing your slacks 


ENJOY THE NEW BEACH CLUB 


Come by Railzoad, Sicamer, Motor or Plane 
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MACKINAC ISLAND- MICHIGAN 
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A new HOTEL 


AWAITS YOU 
in New York 


This world famous establishment, formerly the 
American Woman’s Club, is now one of New York's 
newest and finest hotels. Its unique facilities include 
six lounges, five sun-decks, music studios, library, 
art gallery and three popular priced restaurants. 
Many floors are reserved exclusively for women. 
ae 
1200 Rooms with Bath 
DAILY—Single, from $2.50 © Double, from $4 
WEEKLY—Single, from $12 © Double, from $16 


Special Floors and Rates for Students 


John Paul Stack 
General Manager 


353 WEST 57th STREET K NEW YORK 
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YOU’LL DOUBLE YOUR FUN ; 
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“The Life of Reilly” is yours when you sail ona Georgian % 
Bay Liner! There’s extra room, extra comfort and extra 4 

: : 3 4 
fun aboard these blue-ribbon aristocrats, because they’re 4 
the only lake ships exclusively for passengers... the only 1 
ones designed exclusively for summer cruise life—built 

#/ for fun and not for freight! 


Sail from Chicago or Buffalo on a spotless, oil-fueled lux- Z 
ury liner to enchanting Georgian Bay and The 30,000 i) 
Islands—or cruise on a gleaming-white ship to Lake Su- 


perior and Isle Royale, the “Land of the Sky-Blue Waters.” 4 
] S. S. NORTH AMERICAN * S&S. 8S. SOUTH AMERICAN 
\ S. S. ALABAMA / 
\ See your travel azent, or 
» GEORGIAN BAY LINE 
Vy 128 West Monroe St., Chicago 


Also offices in Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Duluth and New York. 
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Largest and Smoothest Riding 
Ship on the Great Lakes 
500 Feet Long, 100 Feet Wide 


A thousand thrills await you 
on this glorious 2000 mile 
cruise! New friends—new ro- 
mance. You'll cruise on Lakes 
Michigan, Huron, Erie and 
through Georgian Bay, Green 
Bay, St. Mary’s River. Stops at 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 
9 
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ours at fashionable Macxinac 

MACKINAC ISLAND Island— also Famous Niagara 
SUE 2290 AINE 24 Falls. You'll enjoy the luxury 
$17.50 of good tood—staterooms with 

SOE ZOO 7 running water and telephone, 
517.50 deck sports, dancing and 


sien rae oe thrilling floor shows nightly 


Get beautifully illustrated folder FREE. See your Travel Agent, 
ot write of phone 


Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co. 
333 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


Animals make good stereo shots. 


These buffaloes were in the Berlin Zoo. 


THE VAGABOND CAMERA 


By HERBERT C. McKAY 


Youve heard the camera called 
the “magic eye”, the “all-seeing eye”, 
the “mechanical eye”. The reference 
to the camera’s eye is always in the 
singular for the simple reason that 
the camera ordinarily has only one 
eye. That one eye is the thing we are 
going to talk about this month. 

I would like you to try out a little 
experiment. Find a table in your 
house which has a good sharp edge, 
or if there is none, place a book so 
that it overhangs the edge of the 
table, the page edges facing you. Now 
upon this book lay a twenty-five cent 
piece so that about one-third of the 
coin hangs over the edge. Turn around 
and walk directly away from the 
table as far as the room will permit. 
Don’t turn around immediately. Place 
one hand over one eye, and hold 
it firmly closed. Now, using only 
one eye, turn around, walk briskly 
up to the table and with one finger 
extended knock the coin off the book 
without touching the book itself. Be 
careful! Don’t “feel” around in the 
air; just walk up and without hesita- 
tion reach out and knock the coin 
down! Unless you are a most ex- 
ceptional person you will . . . but 
there, that’s telling. You lay this 
copy of TRrAvEeL down right now, try 
the experiment and then come back 
and see if you haven’t done just what 
will be explained in the next para- 
graphite. 

As we started to say, unless you are 
a most exceptional individual, when 
you make this attempt you will either 
fall short of the coin by two or 
three inches or you will come down 
hard on the book! If you will re- 
peat the experiment with both eyes 
open you can do it easily. Now of 
course you want to know what all 
of this has to do with photography ? 

You missed the coin because it re- 
quires both eyes accurately to judge 
distance. In short you “see” distance 
only when both eyes are used. With 
just one eye you can roughly judge 
depth by comparison of object sizes, 
lighting and so on, but the actual 
sense of depth requires both eyes; or 
as the optician will tell you, it re- 
quires binocular sight. The psysiolo- 
gist refers to the same thing as 
stereoscopic vision. 

The one-eyed camera is as blind 
to depth as you are. Photographs are 
flat, regardless of the “roundness”, 
“depth” and “modeling”. If you give 
your camera two eyes, you will get a 
photograph in three dimensions. You 
may remember the old time stereo- 
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scope of a past generation with its 
views of the Holy Land, Alaska 
and other quasi-mythical places. To- 
day this same stereoscope is available 
in good form for any amateur who 
cares to make use of it. 

We are not going into the theory 
of stereoscopic vision, because that 
involves mathematics, physiology, 
psychology and optics. However, 
there is one point which must be 
cleared up. You probably know that 
your eye is built very much like a 
camera. In fact the camera was 
copied from the eye. There is a lens, 
a diaphragm and a sensitive surface. 
You “see” something because an 
image of that object is formed upon 
the sensitive surface of the eye by 
the lens. But you have two eyes, 
and although they are separated only 
a couple of inches (about 214 inches), 
the images formed in the two eyes 
are slightly different. This is the 
reason for stereoscopic vision. The 
two eyes see different aspects of any 
given object. 

Now there comes a point which I 
hope you will follow closely. Let us 
first consider only one eye. If this 
eye “sees” an object at a moderate 
distance, it does so because the image 
is formed upon the sensitive surface 
of that eye. Then, if you could sub- 
stitute a miniature replica of the ob- 
ject or even a picture which would 
form an identical image within the 
eye, the eye could not tell which was 
the real thing and which the small 
reproduction! A photograph does not 
do this, it cannot under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, so we see the photo- 
graph for what it is; a picture upon 
a flat surface. 

But if a double lens camera is 
used to make a pair of images, and 
these are made into transparencies 
and viewed in the correct viewer, 


This diorama offers problems that can be neatly solved in a good ste 


“images are formed within the eye 


which are identical with those formed 
by the original. The point of this 
is that we can see at a glance the 
size of the ordinary photograph, but 
if the double or “stereo” picture is 
set within a viewing cabinet we have 
no ability whatsoever to judge its 
physical size! Therefore in stereo 
photography size is unimportant as 
long as good images can be secured. 

Stereo photography is normally per- 
formed with a special camera which 
is really two cameras side by side 
in the same casing. The negatives 
are cut apart and reversed and prints 
made in transparency form to be 
viewed in special viewers. The proc- 
ess is a little complicated for the 
average amateur, although not too 
much so. The equipment is quite 
costly. In short it involves a little 
too much doing to interest the ama- 
teur at large. But today this is not 
necessary. Everyone who uses a 
camera may enjoy the great ad- 
vantages of stereo photography, par- 
ticularly those who make 35 mm 
Kodachromes. 

Leica makes a stereo attachment 
for their camera, which may be 
adapted to almost any 35 mm camera 
by a camera repair shop. A _ less 
elaborate attachment is sold as the 
“Stereo-Tach”, for practically any 
camera regardless of type or size, 
The - Leica. viewer has all possible 
adjustments and is a really fine 
viewer, but the Stereo Tach viewer 
at considerably less cost will serve 
quite satisfactorily. The Leica viewer 
is advised if you feel you can afford 
it. 

Load your camera with Koda- 
chrome, put the attachment in front 
of the lens, see that it is level with 
the camera and start out. You have 
to give more exposure, anywhere 
from two to four times normal. 
When you are through shooting you 
send the Kodachrome to the labora- 
tory and in due time it is returned, 
each picture mounted in a small card- 
board frame. The Stereo Tach view- 
er takes these frames as they are. 
For the Leica viewer you can have 


The Polar bears in the Brooklyn Zoo are amusing stereo subjects. 


an adapter fitted for these f 
or cut the frames down to { 
viewer. You don’t have to do a 
thing further except to look at 
views. te 
In the days of the old Parlor St 
oscope, picture enjoyment was lit 
to a single individual. Even 
more than one viewer, different pec 
saw different views. Today you 
take Kodachromes and see them p 
jected in full depth upon a ser 
This requires an ordinary slide ¢ 
jector with a special stereo atta 
ment. This projects both of — 
stereo views almost on top of e 
other, but not in exact register. “ 
screen picture looks all scram 
up—but just as soon as you put 
a pair of special Polaroid spectac 
the screen surface disappears and > 
see the picture in full color stand 
right out in space as if the 1 
scene were transported to your ro 
Having once seen the perfection 
modern polarized light stereo f 
jection you will never again be sa 
fied with your old-fashioned strai 
prints. Even good photographs 
mand the use of considerable imagi 
tion to carry their point, but wi 
the natural color stereo scene is p 
jected before you you actually 
the objects just as the photograp 
did. | 
Ordinary amateur stereo phot 
raphy is probably the highest 
velopment of the photographic : 
and if you feel like going the wh 
way a good 6 x 13 camera and Ko 
chrome cut films (which are availé 
in this size) will provide you y 
stereo views of unsurpassed ex 
lence. No doubt you will come to | 
after using the 35 mm for a time, 
for projection the 33 mm cameras 
plies the raw material par excellet 
Projectors by SVE, Leica % 
others are already stereo equip 
and more are to follow. Y 
camera dealer can get the informal 
for you. In the meantime, at the 
of a very few dollars, equip y 
camera with a stereo attachment : 
experience a brand new thrill. 
So far we haven’t asked much 
you who read this page, but f 
this practise is to be broken. 1 
is the barest outline of stereo. — 
get the best demands the applica 
of rules and factors not discus 
here. You can make stereos of mic 
scopic subjects and of far dist 
scenes, but special techniques — 
necessary. Do you like the id 
Do you want to know more abou 
Do you want to know how to m 
ordinary stereos with a dot 
camera? If you do, drop us a- 
saying so. 
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Address your answer and — 
camera questions to H. C, Mc 
care of Travel Magazine, 116 
16th St., New York City. a 


NIFY YOUR CAMERA 
m PLEASURE! 


Get Those Distant 
“Close-Ups” 


_ Sports, Birds, Babies, 
Mountains, Valleys 


Dallmeyer Telephoto Lenses 
for Cine or Still Cameras 


4 

NEW thrills—new tests of your imagina- 
tion—wider scope for your camera—open up 
when you possess a Dallmeyer Telephoto. 
Dallmeyer Telephotos are admired all over 
the world for their werkmanship and ac- 
curacy. They are used by discriminating 
photographers—professionals and amateurs 
alike—from the jungles of Africa to ice- 
cold Alaska. 


Beautiful pictures worthy of a professional 
are produced by amateurs with these famous 
precision-made Telephotos. 


From a wide range of models, reasonable in 
price, there is a precision-made Dallmeyer 
Telephoto to fit your Camera—still or movie. 


Write for illustrated circular—“T.D.” 
AT YOUR DEALERS, or direct from 


lin EDO 


15 West 47th Street New York City 


WHEN THE GOING 
GETS TOUGH 


SEA\//LAND...or SKY 
ES 


SUVIN 


The seasoned traveller is 
prepared with 


AybO87Upy 


BITTERS 


A TONIC APPETIZER 
“GOOD FOR THE STOMACH” 
He knows he’ll find quick 
relief from travel sickness 
by following this ‘‘easy to 
take”’ prescription: 
Take 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls 


of Angostura Bitters in 
a little water, hot or cold. 


ANGOSTURA-WUPPERMANN CORP. 
304 East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NO TIPPING 


is permitted at this 
famous hotel in the 
nation’s capital. Men and women 
travelers can enjoy fine service 
without the additional cost of tips. 
They also like our convenient loca- 
ion, comfortable accommodations 
and the quiet, refined atmosphere. 


SINGLE FROM $2.50 + DOUBLE FROM $4. 
_. At the Capitol Plaza 


he DODGE HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, Dis Cc. 
Henry B. Williams, Manager 


CANADA: A PROBLEM 


AND A PROMISE 
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dian share of the world’s radium 
supply is estimated at fifteen per- 
cent, which has brought down the 
price by a clear fifty percent. 

It is one of the ironies of nature 
that these vast reservoirs of natural 
wealth are largely the result of one 
of Canada’s greatest handicaps. This 
is the Laurentian Shield, a mighty 
geological formation that covers 
more than two-thirds of the coun- 
try’s area and testifies to the fact 
that the North American continent 
is unbelievably old. Underlain by the 
so-called pre-cambrian rocks which 
were laid down more than a billion 
years ago during the very birth 
agonies of the planet, the Laurentian 
granites spread themselves over the 
entire eastern coasts of Canada, spar- 
ing only certain lowlands south of 
Hudson Bay and in the neighborhood 
of Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces. Bleak, austere, hostile to 
all but the most rugged forms of life, 
the “Canadian Shield’ nevertheless 
became the guardian of untold treas- 
ures in metals and minerals. Huge 
masses of molten granite and other 
primitive rocks seethed and flowed 
back and forth, creating under tre- 
mendous pressure and heat the great 
nickel-copper deposits of the Sud- 
bury area, the silver-cobalt ores near 
Cobalt, the zinc and copper of North- 
ern Manitoba. Millions of years be- 
fore life could gain a foothold, these 
Arctic treasure-caverns were slowly 
accumulating the radium and silver 
ores of Great Bear Lake and the rich 
fields of mica, graphite, feldspar, talc 
and apatite that today supply the ma- 
terial basis for the industrial pros- 
perity of Western Quebec and East- 
ern Ontario. 

As though in compensation for the 
commercially inaccessible stores of 
coal, nature saw to it that Canada 
should be given three of the greatest 
rivers on the continent, and enough 
moving water to provide billions of 
kilowatt hours. The Mackenzie, flow- 
ing north for two thousand five hun- 
dred miles to feed the Arctic Ocean; 
the Saskatchewan, spanning the coun- 
try from the Rockies to Hudson Bay; 
and the regal St. Lawrence, navigable 
to ocean-going vessels for six hun- 
dred miles, a waterway whose traffic 
and power possibilities have scarcely 
been exploited by the warring eco- 
nomic interests on both sides of the 
International Boundary. 

The northern drift of the major 
rivers of Canada is a further contra- 
diction. to the country’s development, 
for it amounts to a virtual decree 
that, whether the inhabitants like 
it or not, theirs is an Arctic land, 
to be studied, explored and eventually 
exploited as such, The more acces- 
sible stores of nickel, silver, asbestos, 
zine and tin have been properly linked 
up with Canada’s railroad and water 
communications, but thousands of 
miles “beyond steel” are to be found 
the dense forests, fur territories and 
valuable minerals on which so much 
of her future must depend, 

Still further north, in the Siberian- 
like regions of Baffin Land and Vic- 
toria Island, constantly visited by the 
Arctic Patrol, is where much of the 
world’s weather is made. Here also 
lies the future air route from the 
Western Hemisphere north to the 
Orient. The most direct transit from 


China to Europe cuts right through 
Canada, bringing remote Shanghai 
four thousand miles nearer than it is 
by the present route from New York 
westwards and thence across the 
Pacific. This projected Canadian- 
Orient air highway is already in op- 
eration as far as Whitehorse in the 
Yukon territory; its completion as a 
commercially feasible route is just 
another one of those things that must 
mark time until the present war has 
burned itself out, with what ac- 
mumulated human and _ economic 


losses no. statistician now living 
dares to estimate. 
Nevertheless, Canada’s  achieve- 


ments in the air are impressive. As 
though in defiance of the transport 
barriers set by her geographic and 
geologic fate, this country has given 
wings to her industry. Far in the 
interior, where mines are being dis- 
covered and settlements established, 
supplies, mail, even heavy machinery 
are delivered as a routine matter by 
the great airliners which carry back 
loads of minerals, and priceless furs 
assembled by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and Revillon Fréres. In 1939 
Trans-Canada Airline planes took off 
from Montreal and Vancouver on 
3500-mile flights in both directions, 
in preparation for a regular twenty- 
hour service between two oceans. 
Shorter routes are in continual serv- 
ice, particularly between Canada and 
the United States—nor should we 
forget the Arctic Airmail, reaching 
far beyond the Arctic Circle without 
benefit of guiding beacons, lighted 
airways or even proper landing fields. 

But to say that Canada has a 
northern destiny does not mean that 
she can appeal only to tough-skinned, 
hard-fisted pioneers or to their op- 
posite numbers, the elegant, sport-lov- 
ing winter resort folks. A country 
larger than the United States and 
sharing many of our own geographic 
features can, and does, put on a 
mighty spectacle of sheer physical 
grandeur. From west to east the 
landscape is scarred with the pic- 
turesque remains of nature’s primitive 
travail. Rolling prairies and moun- 
tain ranges that shelter all manner 
of wild life; rivers and- lakes that 
have yet to hear the shout of fisher- 
men; majestic forests that span the 
continent; and, for those who like 
romance without danger, the great 
national parks which the Dominion 
and Provincial governments have set 
aside. These territories, comprising 
about 13,000 square miles represent- 
ing every conceivable style of nat- 
ural beauty, fall into four main 
groups. The scenic and recreational 
parks located in the Rockies, the Sel- 
kirks and on the prairies are best 
known from the Banff and Jasper 
Parks in the Rockies, Kootenay Park 
in British Columbia and the Prince 
Albert in Saskatchewan. Further to 
the east are the smaller but equally 
fascinating reserves of the Thousand 
Islands, Georgian Bay and Point Pe- 
lee in Ontario. In Nova Scotia, 
where refugees from Europe had set- 
tled before the Pilgrim Fathers land- 
ed at Plymouth Rock, is Evangeline 
Park, so named after Longfellow’s 
famous poem, in which the visitor 
may see exact replicas of the ancient 
Acadian settlement that was cruelly 

(Continued on page 42) 
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You can't take 
it with you 


but you can 


take the picture?! 


The Rockies or Rio, Pike’s Peak or 
the Pampas — wherever you travel, a Midget 


Marvel or a Gevirette gets clear, sharp 
pictures of memorable scenes that you, 
and others, will enjoy for years. 


Both of these outstanding Lafayette Camera 
values, are equipped with finely corrected £:4.5 
anastigmat lenses in Vario shutters, with speeds 
from 1/25 to 1/100 second plus time and bulb 
— both are equipped with built-in optical direct 
view finders. The Midget Marvel takes the popu- 
lac 24 x 36 mm. pictures, and the Gevirette 
picture size 1s 114 x 15% in. Both may be greatly 
enlarged with brilliance and sharp detail. 


a 
MIDGET MARVEL GEVIRETTE 
18 or 36 exp. 16 exp. on 127 or 
on 35mm. film. A8 film. Cor- 


Corrected anas- rected f:4.5 anas- 


tigmat. Vario tigmat. Vario 
shutter, 1/100, shutter, !/100, 
1/50, 1/25, T & 1/50, 1/25, T & B. 
B. With hand- With sturdy cow- 
some cowhide hide Eveready 
Eveready case. only cose. 


$989 


FOR EITHER CAMERA 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW! 


Your order, with check enclosed, will receive 
immediate attention. Please include postage, 
and be sure to specify whether you want the 
Midget Marvel or Gevirette. Ask for free 
Lafayette Catalog of cameras, projectors, etc. 


Giheu atte 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
100 Sixth Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
901 W. Jackson Blvd. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
265 Peachtree Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BRONX, N.Y. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
JAMAICA, L. I. 


CAMERA VALUE 


Lafayette Camera 
i Dept. 8EI—901 Jackson Blyd., Chicago, Ill. 
t or 100 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


a OI enclose $ 
g O Please rush FREE Catalog. 


Rush my order. 
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CANADA: A PROBLEM AND A PROMISE. 


(Continued from page 41) 


uprooted in 1775 during the conflict. 

But Canada cannot live on a diet 
of ancient history, tourists, pictur- 
esque villages and awe-inspiring land- 
scapes. Her future destiny is part 
and parcel of the destiny held in 
reserve for her great neighbor to 
the south, and for her imperial 


s@|mother-country across the Atlantic. 


Foe a Glorious Vucielon 
OF RECREATION 
OR RELAXATION 


N the majestic moun- 


tains...cool woodland 
lakes of North Carolina or 
along miles of white sand 
beaches, you will find peace 
and contentment. Or if you 
prefer, there is every out- 
door sport and recreation. 
Golf, fishing, swimming, 
boating, tennis, hiking... 
horseback riding, horse 
shows, polo. Motoring, 
scenic highways. Visit the 
Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park (there are 2 
National Parks, 3 National 
Forests and 10 State Parks 
and recreational areas.) In 
the romantic and historic 
Coastal country you'll find 
the beauty of the Old South 
at its best. Accommoda- 
tions to suit every pocket- 
book. Mail coupon today. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Governor’s Hospitality Committee, 

2645 Dept. of Conservation and 
Development, 

Raleigh, North Carolina : 

Gentlemen: Please send illustrated booklet, 


“QUTDOORS IN NORTH CAROLINA” 


Name 


Address 
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*|Sir Wilfrid Laurier, with pardonable 
, |eXaggeration, once remarked that “the 


twentieth century belongs to Canada.” 
This epigram is true only in the 
sense that the twentieth century will 
delong to those nations that are most 
successful in developing the regions 
which Dr. Isaiah Bowman has de- 
scribed as “the pioneer fringe.” The 
present war, which now directly in- 
volves half the population of the 
globe, must eventually find Canada 


occupied by members of the royal 
household. It has been bombed by 
he enemy, but not greatly damaged. 
The grounds have beautiful avenues 
of trees, and in springtime there is 
always a blossom festival. The banks 
5y the lakeside excel in a beautiful 
display of narcissus, while the Sunk- 
en Garden is a floral gem. ; 

St. James’s Park, set among palaces 
and imposing government buildings, 
is a sylvan retreat for those who 
dwell in the city. The lake was 
made by Nash who remodeled an 
ugly straight canal. The under- 
ground air raid shelters are now 
grass covered, and all but invisible. 
This park was land acquired by King 
Henry VIII for his new manor of 
St. James, and history mentions that 
it was acquired “quite honestly”. 

World famed are the Royal Bo- 
tanical Gardens at Kew containing 
the Old Deer Park, oldest of all 
royal parks in London. On one side 
is a lovely stretch of the river 
Thames, once the scene of regal 
splendor when Queen Elizabeth sailed 
to Richmond Palace in her state 
barge. The scientific staff of the 
gardens are renowned for their re- 
search work and their knowledge of 
the diseases of trees and vegetation. 
A botanical connection between 
South America and Kew Gardens 
ultimately made the British Empire 
preeminent in rubber production. 
Sixty-seven years ago thousands of 
seeds were brought from the Amazon, 
and rubber plants were raised in the 
gardens. After a first failure, suc- 
cess was obtained, and the plants sent 
to Ceylon, and later Malaya, resulted 
in the great rubber plantations of this 
day. Science and nature are wedded 
in these glorious gardens, they have 
a charm throughout the year, even 


in midwinter, when the evergreen of 
|the Pinetum rises among the decidu- 
ous wild woodland. The Wild Lake 
is perhaps the most beautiful feature, 
where stately trees pencil slim shad- 
ows on the water, and regal swans 
'glide gently by the islands of water- 
jlilies. Blue-Bell Wood in June gives 
|vistas of those delicate misty hues 
which so charmed Queen Victoria that 
she requested “this lovely spot to be 
untouched and preserved for ever.” 


in the center of the stage on which 
Great Britain and the United States 
are enacting their titanic version of 
Design for Living. Politically iso- 
lated, economically vulnerable, cul- 
turally a museum of anachronisms, 
the Dominion can make no decisive 
move without disturbing the sensitive 
controls located in the remote power 
houses in Washington, New York, 
London and Rome. 

Which of these controls will as- 
sume the primacy? By no political 
calculus so far invented can any pre- 
cise answer to that tremendous ques- 
tion be found. In. Shakespearean 
phrase, we can but “make mouths 
at the invisible event,” content to 
know that, whatever the outcome, the 
splendor, wealth and beauty of Can- 
ada will somehow have the last word. 


LONDON’S GARDENS IN WARTIME 


(Continued from page 31) 


London’s roof, the Northern Heights 
on Hampstead Heath, is the highest 
point and the biggest open space in 
the county. One invader of England, 
Phillip of Spain, got as far as the 
heath. His men were driven back to 
the sea and few regained their ships. 
Today these Northern Heights would 
give an equally hot reception to any 
foe. Nearby, at Highgate, Dick 
Turpin started on his famous ride to 
York, in the days when the stage 
coach made a dashing run from Edin- 
burgh to London. The journey was 
advertised by a notice “All that are 
desirous to pass from Edinburgh to 
London, or any other place on their 
road, let them repair to the White 
Horse Cellar in Edinburgh, at which 
place they may be received in a stage 
coach every Monday and Friday, 
which performs the whole journey 
(if God permits) in eight days, and 
sets forth at five in the morning. 
Allowing each passenger 14 pounds 
weight, and all above, 6 pence per 
pound.” That same journey today 
normally takes eight hours. 

In June the heath is a riot of blos- 
som, when the hawthorn and chestnut 
trees are out and golden heather 
carpets the ground. 

Every Easter Monday in peace- 
time there is a fair on Hampstead 
Heath. Hundreds of gipsy caravans 
assemble; there are booths, coconut 
shies, rifle ranges and a wonderful 
organ that bellows out excruciating 
tunes interminably. It is the rendez- 
vous of that ancient London charac- 
ter—the Cockney Coster, in his suit 
of a thousand buttons. There may 
be seen the Pearly King and Queen, 
who have:-driven up in state on an 
old donkey cart, followed by every 
Harry and Harriet of the East End. 
Excitement reaches crescendo in the 
eyening, when all join in a tribal 
dance culminating in high kicking and 
a generous display of frothy under- 
wear by the ladies. 

For the time being these festivities 
must be abandoned, but in war as in 
peace London’s Royal Parks and Gar- 
dens keep gay with flowers. Like the 
spirit of the nation they are un- 
daunted. 


* * * 
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fawings. But by December, 1856, he 
as broke. The orchard from which 
» expected an income failed to sup- 
brt him. Disillusioned, he deter- 
fined to leave California. “She was 
> longer ... fresh and virgin-like 
} she appeared when I first beheld 
tr from the Sierra Nevadas in 
\46,” 

‘It was a pretty way of saying it, 
it one suspects that Grayson was 
inning out of birds. He now con- 
lived the plan of pursuing his career 
| Mexico. So he mortgaged Bird’s 
‘est Cottage, sent Ned to school in 
faryland, and sailed with Mrs. Gray- 
m for Tehuantepec. 


|Their schooner was wrecked and 
ley were presently in Tehuantepec 
ith few personal effects and no 
ioney. His drawings, paper and col- 
rs were lost. A timely surveying job 
ased matters temporarily. Grayson 
ound the country a promising one 
or ornithologists, and after returning 
9 California in ’58 he hurried back 
) Mexico with J. M. Hutchings, who 
ad published Grayson’s account of 
1e schooner voyage in Hutchings’ 
‘alifornia’ Magazine. Upon rejoining 
is wife in San Francisco, Grayson 
vformed her of his decision to make 
Jazatlan his headquarters. He found 
ef sympathetic, as always. 


In the summer of 1859 they took 
neir last field trip in California, in 
1e beautiful Napa Valley. Grayson’s 
rawings at this time included one of 
uail which bécame a_ well-known 
rint. Meanwhile, the Hesperian of 
an Francisco was publishing a series 
f his ornithological articles illus- 
rated with colored lithographs. The 
ewspapers were calling him the 
Audubon of the Pacific,’ and the 
‘orty-Sixers began to remember his 
iterest in birds while crossing the 
lains. 


The spring of 1860 found the Gray- 
ons in Mazatlan, where he opened a 
ariety store. Less than ten years of 
fe remained to him, but it is upon 
n¢ basis of his work in that period 
nat he is mainly judged today. He 
xplored the western coast of Mexi- 
0, the foothills of the Sierra Madre, 
nd the islands of the Tres Marias 
nd Socorro, With increasing skill 
nd fidelity to form and color he 
ransferred to his portfolios the 
tight images of tropical birds and 
1ade notes of their habits. Encour- 
1g letters came from Professor 
pencer F. Baird, then assistant sec- 
etary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
9 which Grayson was sending re- 
orts and boxes of bird skins, eggs 
nd nests. Grayson also contributed 
rticles to western papers and maga- 
ines, which he signed “Wanderer” 
ir “Rambler.” 


in behalf of a project which he 
oped would be his crowning achieve- 
aent, Grayson and his wife set 
ut for Mexico City towards the end 
f 1865. He wanted to create a great 
vork—The Birds of Mexico. Near 
muadalajara the stage was robbed by 
adrones. A lucky circumstance saved 
he precious drawings which the art- 
st hoped to show to Emperor Maxi- 
tilian, Soon he was in the capital 
eeking an audience with royalty. 

The favor was granted February 
8, 1866, by the twenty- -six-year-old 
impress Carlota. “I felt easy in her 
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THE AUDUBON OF THE PACIFIC 
(Continued from page 21) 


pleasant society, and she conversed 
freely in English,’ Grayson related. 
“She is tall, graceful and good-look- 
ing, and withal a charming lady.” 
Mrs. Grayson was presented two days 
later. Equally impressed, she thought 
the empress was “a lovely woman,” 
and added: “Mr. G is quite in love 
with her, and I do not'blame him; 
for there are so very few in this 
country who have appreciated his 
labors, while there was a sympathy 
sprung up at once between them, she 
being somewhat of an artist. Our ad- 
miration for His Majesty is not so 
great, though he sent for Mr. G’s 
portfolio and kept it one week, and 
expressed himself highly pleased.” 


Through Grayson’s efforts and the 
prospect of Carlota’s influence, the 
Academia Imperial De Ciencias y 
Literatura was persuaded to under- 
take the publication of his Birds of 
Mexico. The terms were announced 
in El] Diario Del Imperio. He was to 
complete, within three years, a work 
of four volumes, to be published in 
sumptuous style and illustrated with 
fine colored engravings of birds. The 
text was to be in Spanish, French 
and English, A monthly pension 
would be allowed him to meet ex- 
penses and he would share in any 
profits from the sale of the volumes. 
He was also admitted to the Sociedad 
Mexicana De Geografia y Estadistica. 

Elated, the Graysons left the capi- 
tal in April. But there were misgiv- 
ings caused by the unsettled state of 
the empire. They tarried en route to 
Mazatlan while Grayson added to his 
collection. In Mazatlan, things had 
gone from bad to worse. Grayson 
confessed to Baird that he had the 
blues “most terribly.” 


Events sped towards a climax in 
1867. That summer the Smithsonian 
Institution and the Boston Society of 
Natural History helped the ornithol- 
ogist to make a second voyage to So- 
corro. He was accompanied by Ned, 
now in his early twenties. Their sloop 
was wrecked on the island. Eventual- 
ly they got to San Blas, where, swift- 
ly and mysteriously, death struck, 
and the body of Ned was found in 
the water. “Murdered,” declared his 
father. “Drowned,” wrote his mother 
in a marginal note to the young man’s 
log of the ill-fated expedition. A 
little later that same June, Maximilian 
and the empire fell at Querétaro, and 
the agreement to publish the Birds of 
Mexico came to naught. 


Somehow Grayson kept on, collect- 
ing and painting birds, making plans 
for future explorations, hoping 
against hope. During 1868 he sent 
three boxes of birds from northwest- 
ern Mexico to the Smithsonian. 

The ornithologist, in April, 1869, 
sailed as a guest on the United States 
steamer Mohongo for some rocky 
islands where countless seafowl were 
known to gather. He became ill of a 
fever, from which he died in Mazat- 
lan August 17, three days before his 
fiftieth birthday. “By his decease the 
Institution has lost a highly valued 
correspondent, and the cause of sci- 
ence a successful cultivator,’ said 
Joseph Henry, the Smithsonian’s sec- 
retary. 

Grayson’s notes and one hundred 
and fifty-six original watercolor 

(Continued on page 44) 
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drawings of birds of the Pacific slope 
remain unpublished. They were rated 
by Baird as second only to Audubon’s. 
Grayson’s widow presented them to 
the University of California, where 
they are in the Bancroft Library. In 
George B. 
Crane, a Napa Valley pioneer, and 
lived to celebrate her second silver 
Her 
name, as well as that of her first hus- 
band, has been honored in the no- 


1872 she married Dr. 


She died in 1908. 


wedding. 


menclature of ornithology. 


Besides his drawings, Grayson is 
represented by 484 bird skins and 
thirty-four sets of eggs, the total of 
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THE AUDUBON OF THE PAC 
( Continued from page 43) 


his contributions to the Smithson 
Some of them have since bee 
changed or given to other insti 
They have been utilized by many s 
sequent naturalists. His paper 
the Physical Geography and N: 
History of the Islands of the T 
Marias and of Socorro,” was pu 
lished for the Boston Society of Nez 
ural History. 

If Andrew Grayson did not actna| 
match the matchless Audubon, — 
nevertheless fulfilled a part of f 
vow. For there is ample eviden 
that he was a faithful disciple. 

* * * 


THE MIGHT OF THE ST. LAWRENCE ‘ 
(Continued from page 15) 


Here are dangerous rapids—Lachine 
Rapids, beyond whose perilous waters, 
La Salle believed, lay the golden re- 
ward of China; and, at the foot of 
them is the suburb of Lachine, named 
To- 
day a canal makes passage through the 
rapids safe, and fair-sized craft sail 
through them to the lakes; though 
the boat passenger is always thor- 
oughly aware of the churning waters 


in mockery of the old explorer. 


below him. 


Twenty-odd miles beyond Montreal, 
the river at last leaves the Province 
of Quebec to pass through Ontario, 
farther, it 
washes the shores of the State of 
On the 
New York shore there are few vil- 
lages, and unimportant; the Ontario 
side is more populous, with the old 
(11,000 inhabi- 
tants), Prescott (3,000) and Brock- 


and, a short distance 


New York on the south. 


towns of Cornwall 


ville (10,000). 


It is in the river itself that we 
see the ultimate signs of the modern. 


For after the country is discovered, 


explored, built up commercially, it 


finally may relax; and here, and in 


Lake Ontario beyond, are yachts, 
canoes, sailboats, and excursion 
steamers. 


Not that the whole St. Lawrence 
is not a magnet for the tourist and 
sportsman. Sight-seeing boats sail 
deep into the somber canyon of the 
Saguenay and beneath the green cliffs 
of Gaspé; amateur fishermen are 
found from the lakes to the Gulf, 
and along all the waters that flow 
into the river; while huntsmen roam 
the countryside, north and south of 
its banks. 

But narrower waters, and numerous 
islands, always attract the man in a 
smaller craft; and here are—not 1000 
Islands—but, according to conscien- 
tious count, actually 1,692 islands, 
clustered at the head of the St. Law- 
rence and in Lake Ontario beyond. 
These islands have for generations 
drawn visitors from United States 
and Canada, with their varying 
shapes, their soft green of summer, 
and, now, their many costly homes. 

Kingston stands at the juncture 
of river and lake. Twelve hundred 
miles from the open sea, it stands, 
too, as a monument to the restlessness 
of the explorer and pioneer, always 
pushing farther into the wilderness. 
For it was founded in 1673 by Comte 
Louis de Frontenac, early Govern- 
or of Canada—a pioneer whose name 
is preserved today, ironically, in the 
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massive, luxurious hotel that spreac 
octopus fashion, over the city | 
Quebec. La Salle was the towr 
first commandant, and the old for 
ress that protected it still is pr 
served. Kingston, now, is a Ci 
largely industrial, of 25,000 inhal 
tants. : 

There are chances, though, th 
Kingston will not long remain 

25,000 population. If a project, no 
under consideration, is realized, mat 
cities, Canadian and American, m: 
experience a sudden growth; and, 
the town situated in what seems ti 
most logical spot benefits mostly: 
which is not always the case—of ¢ 
the towns along the one thousar 
mile stretch between Montreal ar 
Duluth, Kingston, lying at the jun 
ture of the St. Lawrence River ar 
the Great Lakes, may soon be c 


its way to becoming a_ thrivir 
metropolis. 

From its earliest days, from i 
mouth to its headwaters, the S$ 


Lawrence seems always to have bee 
the inspiration of dreams, fantast 
and practical, but always grandios 
Cartier dreamed of the river's tril 
utaries pouring precious stones int 
his lap; Champlain and La Sal! 
dreamed of a passageway to the riche 
of the East; while the dream < 
empire with the St. Lawrence < 
its spinal column, so to speak, he 
already to a degree, been fulfille 

Among these dreams and the sul 
ject of international speculation an 
controversy is the design worked ou 
for the river’s headwaters: the Grez 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway an 
Power Project. Briefly, it is a move 
ment for the creation of deep water 
ways from Montreal through Lak 
Superior, at the same time harness 
ing the tremendous hydroelectri 
energy in the International Rapid 
Section and possibly at Niagara Fall 
for the benefit of the peoples of On 
tario, Quebec, New York and ad 
joining states. 

Whatever the outcome of this 0 
other ‘controversies, the St. Law 
rence, were it a sentient entity, coul 
flow serenely on, aware that, as fron 
the earliest days when the Iroquoi 
paddled their canoes along its stil 
waters, to today when great liner 
steam eastward to the Atlantic a 
England, carrying men, guns, tank: 
and other war supplies, civilizatio 
in northeastern North America mus 
continue to consider her as a maj 
force in its development. 


ng to tear her to pieces, as if 
ad was to be snapped off. The 
als which clashed at intervals 
ing the drum-beat were made 
p-pail covers. White slop-pails 
ley were and now the covers showed 
le chipped black places in the 


In the oa of the circle were two 
titar players, fine lusty young 
jucks, and one enormous woman 
Jho had a tambourine. The jungle 
rums turned out to be the pounding 
if feet and the main weird orches- 
ration is carried by voices. Voices 
(hich are shrill and bass as one 
‘r another stands alone in momentary 
jolo; but voices which are capable 
\f most subtle cadence, or of shad- 
‘wy tone or vivid color beyond the 
jmowledge of classical music. A 
vild crescendo in which the most 
eemed to marry the primitive tribal 
{rums of dark Africa seemed almost 
i put out the pale flicker of the 


ingle kerosene lamp. It cast only 
aint light on the uncanny scene; the 
corners of the little raw board struc- 
ture were dark beyond the lamps’ 
feeble rays, and the center of the 
ceremonies was dark because black- 
ened by ebony skins. 
| The crescendo broke downwards 
in eddying waves—a tide receding on 
a beach—till there was almost a si- 
lence. Yet a rhythmic silence for 
a few drums seemed still to beat lest 
the heartbeat of the service stop. 
Then for the’ first time the scene 
appeared to me in its purely visual 
aspect. 

The dancer who had been singing 
about how many bales of cotton 
she could pick each day, Praise de 
Lord, subsided into the circle with 
jerks which came at less frequent 
intervals. 

The preacher stood above the cir- 
cle in a carved pose; elbow cocked, 
one hand and forefinger pointing 
to heaven, his feet and head still in 
the position they had taken in the 
sacred dance. A pose of suspended 
animation which showed his small 
skull in its sculptural beauty. He 
was dressed in a pinkish brown coat 
made for a much bigger man, a plaid 
muffler crossed under the coat and an 
Trish green handkerchief glaring like 
a light in the dimness waved from 
his pocket. A stiff collar worn with 
wings behind gave the clerical touch. 


With her back to us an enormous 
Negress dressed in white rose to tes- 
tify, breaking the near silence with 
soprano chant; she shook as_ she 
stepped in the rhythm of her testi- 
mony. This was the sister who had 
been playing the tambourine as I 
came in. Her testimony was listened 
to with respect expressed by. an oc- 
casional “Praise de Lord” or “Zat’s 
so.” The words of the chant, when 
there were words, seemed to thank 


God for having brought this sister on . 


another day’s journey in safety. She 
thanked her God that she had had 
food, shelter and raiment and for 
the sun and for the stars. Towards 
the end of her chant the tambourine 
ch she had lent for its duration 
egan to make itself heard and more 

‘more that chant was taken up 
preacher and the drum beat- 
pf feet was louder and louder; 


ubtle of Broadway night-spot swing - 


=) ( Continued from page 29) 


then without beginning, as in a 
dream, a spiritual was raised to the 
roof and through it. The giant 
Negress was seated again playing 
her tambourine, only a small part 
now in the great flood tide of sound. 

The preacher had been standing 
on the floor to the rear of the cir- 
cle which, except for the dancers, 
swayed in more or less seated po- 
sitions. He on occasion put wood 
in the stove which held the central 
fire in this tribal church. By synco- 
pated dancing in which his character- 
istic gesture of cocking his elbow and 
pointing to the sky recurred at fre- 
quent rhythmic intervals; by sudden 
bursts of song or again by verbal 
testimony the preacher had been con- 
ducting the ceremonies, more, after 
all, in the manner of Toscanini than 
in that of Bishop Manning. It was 
frankly a musical ceremony with 
dancing and as leader of this rhythm- 
minded flock he was a conductor in 
the musical sense. If the rhythm 
seemed to die down too much he 
stimulated it in one of these three 
ways mentioned. When _ things 
reached wild climaxes he seemed to 
disappear, his part in the music being 
one of inconspicuous harmony. 

In spite of the intensities of the 
service of which I was a part I 
heard the even louder sounds of an- 
other service, coming from some- 
where in the darkness outside. In 
Negro churches no one sits still for 
long. Or at all. But the point is 
that they begin at no very definite 


‘time and end at no very definite 


time and all members of the con- 
gregation are free to come and go 
throughout the proceedings, the very 
intensity of which seem to require 
an occasional contemplative cigarette 
smoked in comparative solitude un- 
der the blackness of a Spanish oak 
without. It was in one of these 
intervals, finding myself without the 
church, that I was lured by the sav- 
age fascinations of those other 
sounds which pierced the night. In 
fact I was told by a fellow partici- 
pator in the services of the Sanc- 
tified Church: 

“They has the quartet over there 
—.” Thus was I lured further into 
the blackness. 

As I came near to this other church 
it seemed to shake and skyrocket 
with the noise within its frail struc- 
ture. All about stood dark figures 
drinking in the rhythm through their 
skins. It was hard even to get in- 
side. A solid mass of. black hu- 
manity blocked the door. But way 
was made for a white and I became 
a part of the solid mass, one stick 
in a bundle. I could just see the 
heads of the famous quartet. They 
were singing, to an awed silence, the 
most masterly swing I ever expect 
to hear— 


“I want some-a-where, some-a- 
where, some-a-where—to lay my 
haid.” But what are the mere 
words to recall the incredibly 
complicated arabesques, the tones 
subtle almost beyond the hear- 


ing of the white human ear, the syn- 
copation, and the singing in counter- 
part of that miraculous quartet? The 
notes in our diatonic scale were out- 
numbered ten to one. Though I was 


(Continued on page 46) 
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(Continued from page 45) 


but one human wedged in a floor 
solid with humanity I seemed lifted 
into the air by that singing. My soul 
got out of my body and danced 
above my head. 

It seemed now that I had been 
aware from the first moment I had 
entered the church of a huge black 
shadow which moved with terrible 
swiftness to and fro like a vast 
nightmarish bat out of Hell. At 
length it took human form; it was 
the preacher and he+was in ecstasy. 

The divine in the Sanctified 
Church had been rather a small man, 
but this was a giant. The Gargan- 
tuan length of his arms outreached 
the wingspread of an eagle. He 
jumped back and forth behind and 
almost over the altar. Again as in 
a dream the quartet was forgotten 
or silenced and our whole attention 
taken by the ecstasy of the great 
black man. He was coughing with 
emotion at rhythmic intervals and 
calling, for texts. But he called in 
stentorian voice and the deacons 
seemed unable to turn the pages of 
their Bibles fast enough. Some ter- 
rible thing seemed to impend. 

“John, one twenty-four! Go on 
Go on see what 
it say!” It seemed that he was 
divinely inspired to call for a cer- 
tain chapter and verse and that if 
all went well these would build one 


|on the other into one great inspired 
| message. 


“And they which were sent were 
of the Pharisees.” This verse re- 
peated again and again began to scan 
into staccato beats with the ecstatic 
coughs accenting the end of each 
measure. The preacher all but 
spread his wings and flew, then in 
great haste between the verse and 
“Praise de Lords” and “Amens” 
he called for another chapter and 


up! Le’s see what it say?” 

The two little deacons whose busi- 
ness it was to look up the verses 
that the great one was inspired to call 
for thumbed their Bibles in unhappy 
haste and were silent. 

“Go on,” thundered the preacher, 
“Go on see what it say?” There was 
whispering, somehow the truth 
flashed across me, there was no 
twenty-third verse in the nineteenth 
chapter of Jeremiah! (I now find 
that that chapter ends with the fif- 
teenth verse.) 

“Somebody wrong!” and again in 
even deeper tones, “Somebody 
wrong!” - Packed closely together as 
we were we shook and trembled as 
one man before the hurricane of 
his words. We felt that the evil 
thoughts of someone had disturbed 
the flow of his ecstatic revelation. 
It was a heavenly relief when calling 
for Hosea 4:4, it proved to be, 

“Yet let no man strive, nor re- 
prove another; for thy people are 
as they that strive with a priest.” 
We felt that in that matter of the 
missing verse we had somehow 
“Been striving with a priest’— 
though now I do not quite see where- 
in we were wrong. In the pulpit 
ecstasies begot other ecstasies, at one 
time the preacher sat coughing in a 
corner too overcome to move and out 
of the air the strains of the quar- 
tet again rose to heaven, 

Much later, perhaps towards morn- 
ing, once more in the silent dark and 
alone it seemed that I had returned 
to another world. From morning 
until late at night I had been among 
people of simple faith, out of this 
faith I had seen the very birth of 
music. In this world to which I 
was returning the forms of art 
seemed set and hard and _ sophisti- 
cated and simple faith all but for- 


gotten. 
Be Oe 


THE SWASTIKA 
(Continued from page 33) 


| verse: 
“Jeremiah, 19:23 Go on, hurry 
atic Buddha with no Indian traits. 


It is interesting to note that of 
all the peoples of the earth, only 
the Semitic nations have not used 
the swastika, either as a symbol or 


as a decoration. Unless, as some 
authorities claim, it can be traced 
in the Hebrew letter, tau, believed 


to be the mark which Jehovah com- 
manded Ezekial to set “upon the 
foreheads of the men (of Jerusa- 
lem) that sigh and that cry over 
all the abominations that are done 
in the midst thereof.” If this be 


|so then its adoption by the Nazis 


| sticks together. 


is both ominous and ironic. 
Benevolence was not always the 
attribute of Agni. By his very na- 
ture he was an agent of destruction, 
who “rages and crackles like a roar- 
ing tempest,’—and needed much ap- 
peasing. On earth he was the per- 
sonification of the sacrificial fire, and 
Vedic laws ordained that the cere- 
monial torch of marriage, or of 
burial, must be kindled by rubbing 
In the air he was 
recognized as the lightning, and in this 
manifestation is not unlike the Teu- 


{tonic Wotan and the Norse Thor, 


who wielded thunderbolts. 


Agni also appeared in the heavens 
as the sun; the crooked arms of the 
symbol suggesting the flaming wheel 
that, according to the crude astron- 
omy of the ancients, rolled through 
the sky. Brahmin priests were com- 
manded by their scriptures to sacri- 
fice before sunrise, else the sun 
would not come up; for “when men 
light Agni on earth, the celestials light 
him in heaven.” 

Originating in primitive man’s won- 
der at the mysteries of nature, the 
swastika has been a heathen emblem 
of religion, an amulet of good luck, 
and a Christian mark of faith. Is it 
possible that this oldest and most 
universal symbol may be visible to- 
day as the sign placed on the fore- 
heads of men as related in Ezekial, 
ix. 42 Or is it, by any chance, the 
“mark of the beast” foretold in the 
Book of Revelations? 

Neither supposition is pleasant to 
contemplate. Perhaps the magic said 
to be inherent in the swastika may 
enable it to purge itself of present- 
day evil associations, and once more 
become the symbol of peace and good 
fortune. In the words of the Rig- 
Veda: “May Agni grant it!” 
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in the sun, turned at inter- 
d taken under cover when it 
nd the process may take sev- 
mths, depending on the 
. The dried fish are baled 
former years were shipped off 
Italy and South America to be 
id very cheaply. The methods of 
tching and drying fish around the 
jast of Gaspé have changed but 
tle during the three centuries since 
e industry had its inception there. 
We spent a day on Bonaventure 
land, a stone’s throw from the mag- 
ficently situated village of Percé, 
\d filmed the gannets on their nests 
jd in flight. To get close-ups we 
‘ere obliged to crawl out on ledges 
(tae into space two or three hun- 
“ed feet above the sea. The birds 
‘ere almost fearless and we could 
ave touched them had we liked. 
there are less than a dozen known 
seeding areas for gannets through- 
{ the world, and the majority are 
round the British Isles. Of the few 
1 North America, the most cele- 
‘rated is that of Bonaventure. 

_ There was wild life to be photo- 
4 : arts A 
‘raphed during our visit to Anti- 
osti. This “island of mystery” more 
han three thousand square miles of 
yilderness with some five hundred 
ahabitants, about which most out- 
iders know practically nothing, has 
yeen privately owned since its dis- 
jovery by Jacques Cartier in 1534. 
t is a paradise for sportsmen. 

| And, just as it is a paradise for 
»portsmen, so is it an Eden for its 
ettlers, who were brought from the 
orth shore of the St. Lawrence, 
ost of them, by the Meniers, the 
ast owners of the island before it 
as purchased by the Consolidated 
Paper Corporation of Montreal. The 
jslanders’ problems are not the prob- 
ems of the outside world; depres- 
Bions and the like scarcely affect 
hem. Many of the oldsters have not 


tion, 

| Autumn was almost upon us. We 
rove to Charlevoix County, where 
e had already spent several weeks, 
to make further studies and to se- 
cure additional sequences for our 
film. We ferried to Isle aux Coudres 
and saw wind-driven threshing ma- 
chines of a pattern rarely found 
elsewhere, and seaweed for fertilizer 
being hauled in oxcarts. In Baie St. 
Paul we photographed the making of 
hooked rugs by experts, and were 
fascinated by the intricacies of the 
‘setting up of a loom for weaving 
homespun. There, also, we saw one 
of the few foundries that are still 
turning out cast iron grave markers, 
which French Canadians formerly 
favored, and called at a tannery, 
where hides were treated for fashion- 
ing the picturesque and practical but 
disappearing bottes sauvages. 

_ We saw square hand-churns in use, 
some of them a hundred years old. 
We saw hats being braided from 
wheat straw. We learned how bread 
ed in outdoor ovens, and how, 
Should burn, a palatable coffee 
tute can be brewed from the 
d crust. We attended an in- 
get-together of habitant fami- 
St. Agnes, when young and 
with one another in the per- 


FRANCE IN MO 
(Continued from page 18) 


een to the mainland for a genera- 


x 


formance of /a danse de la jarretiére, 
to the accompaniment of ancient tunes 
played on a fiddle. A lively and 
complicated step-dance, la danse de 
la jarretiére was inspired by the 
sword dance, as introduced by 
Scottish settlers not long after the 
conquest, ; 

Though religious processions are 
no novelty anywhere in the province, 
fortunate indeed is the traveler who 
witnesses one in an out-of-the-way 
village like St. Urbain, nine miles 
north of Baie St. Paul. It was La 
Féte Dieu, and an unforgettable spec- 
tacle. It began at the church and 
ended at a house on the outskirts of 
the village, where an altar had been 
improvised on the galerie. In front 
were little children in white dresses, 
in the middle was the parish priest 
walking beneath a canopy and carry- 
ing the Blessed Sacrament, the while 
altar boys preceded him, stepping, 
backward and swinging censers, and 
behind trouped the adult parishion- 
ers. All those not marching in the 
procession were kneeling by the road- 
side, or on their galeries, intoning 
prayers. 

In rural Quebec the parish priest 
is the most respected and influential 
member of every community. Once 
we expressed to one on the Island 
of Orleans the hope that we might 
photograph a typical good-sized 
habitant family. 

Within a couple of hours we were 
directed to a house where all mem- 
bers of the family, dressed in their 
Sunday best, were assembled on their 
galerie awaiting us. Yes, they were 
all there: father, mother, seventeen 
children, several sons and daughters- 
in-law, and a _ half-dozen  grand- 
children, A close-up was taken of 
each one. In the Province of Quebec, 
families of twenty children are not 
particularly rare. No wonder, then, 
that French-Canadians, who were 
counted in thousands in 1759, are 
counted in millions in 1941. 

With every able-bodied member of 
every family toiling through the 
week, Sunday in rural Quebec is 
definitely a day of relaxation as well 
as worship. The church is the hub 
around which the social life of each 
community revolves. Sunday morn- 
ing the habitants assemble from every 
corner of the parish, coming on foot, 
by motor car or truck, or in buggies; 
and it is sometimes difficult to identi- 
fy at once all of one’s acquaintances 
in their “store clothes.” Before mass 
they cluster in the churchyard to 
discuss the weather, the crops, the 
live stock, the engagements, the mar- 
riages, the births, the deaths, or the 
latest local adventure or accident, for 
this is one of their few opportuni- 
ties to forgather. 

English-speaking Canadians who do 
not understand them are sometimes 
prone to dismiss the habitants (or 
the cultivateurs, as they more often 
refer to themselves) as backward, 
primitive folk without a great deal 
to recommend them. In reality, they 
have a fine old culture and interest- 
ing traditions; they are intelligent, 
good-humored, hospitable and gener- 
ous. In this age of speed we might 
do well to learn from them how bet- 
ter to enjoy life in a simple, leisurely 
manner. 

Vivent les habitants! 


In 1809, when John Colter returned to St. 
Louis from Yellowstone with his “‘tall 
stories’ of this fabulous region, St. Louis 
yawned politely, dubbed his discovery 
“‘Colter’s Hell’’ and refused to believe him. 
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(Continued from page 25) 


Brandon, Willow Hill, Shirley, and 
Roseland Manor of their gardens. 
Smith’s Fort Plantation, built in 1652, 
was Powhatan’s wedding present to 
his son-in-law, John Rolfe. 


Yorktown has some very old build- 
ings: Grace Church built of marl 
rock from the river about 1699, and 
the first custom house in the coun- 
try are here. In the brick wall of 
York House, used as headquarters 
by Cornwallis, are embedded cannon 
balls fired by our first artillery. 


And that gets us to modern de- 
fense, for not far from Yorktown is 
Langley Field, our most important 
army air base, headquarters for the 
First Army Air Base Squadron, and 
for pursuit, bombardment and obser- 
vation squadrons, It has among its 
facilities the largest wind tunnel in 
the country, and is important in re- 
search and experiment. 


To the delight of its officers, Lang- 
ley Field adjoins Old Point Com- 
fort, which for a century has built 
up prestige as a smart resort. The 
Chamberlain Hotel on the grounds 
of Fort Monroe is now thronged 
with Air and Army officers. The 
Fort itself is a coast artillery post 
and school, and out on the Rip Raps, 
guarding the entrance to Hampton 
Roads, is Fort Wool. 


This roadstead is four miles long 
and includes in its orbit fifty miles 
of water frontage. It is one of the 
great harbors of the country, and 
the rendezvous of the Atlantic fleet. 
It includes Newport News at the 
mouth of the James, and Norfolk 
and Portsmouth to the south. In 
times of peace it is a great export- 
import highway, with wood pulp and 


ore coming in, with coa! and scrap ' 


iron the chief export items. Now 
the commercial picture is changed 
and overlaid by the naval activities. 


The Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company, one of the 
largest concerns in the world, is 
working for the government. One 
of its three dry docks is large 
enough to accommodate the largest 
ships afloat. During the World War 
this company put on 14,000 men, and 
it has built 350 vessels for the Mer- 
chant Marine and the Navy. It is 
now turning out a battleship, eight 
aircraft carriers, and four cruisers. 


Across the Roads in Portsmouth- 
Norfolk, more ships are building in 
the Navy Yard. One of our new 
35,000-ton battleships and two mine- 
sweepers are in construction, and the 
aircraft carrier Wasp was recently 
put into drydock for a complete 
checkup. With its operating base, 
naval air station, supply depots and 
Navy Yard, Norfolk is the greatest 
of all our bases. It supplies the 
Atlantic Patrol Force, and to some 
extent the whole fleet. It is also a 
naval training station, and a repair 
base for fleet aircraft. Our oldest 
naval station, it is also one of the 
most modern and best equipped in 
the world. Not even at the peak of 
the First World War rush at the 
Navy Yard were there ever as many 
men employed as there are today. 

All this fever of defense work is 
carried on in the inner estuaries of 
Norfolk and contiguous Portsmouth, 
in addition to the three hundred di- 


versified industries of normal times. 
This city, in fact, is the most active 
coastal center of the New South. 
Along the Atlantic Coast only the 
ports of New York and Philadelphia 
exceeded Hampton Roads in volume 
of traffic in 1939. 


On the ocean side, where the long 
white beach begins its stretch to the 
Carolinas, is the Norfolk of tradi- 
tion. One should arrive on what the 
Southerners call a “pretty morning,” 
say in late spring or early summer, 
and spend the first half hour wan- 
dering around the market, six blocks 
of fresh seafood, vegetables and 
flowers. It is easy, catching the 
slouching grace of the Negroes tend- 
ing market, hearing their low laugh- 
ter and lazy talk, to fall into the 
Southern pace. The sun _ strikes 
down, bringing out the fragrance of 
flowering trees from the peaceful 
lawns, making colors intense and 
voices gentle. 

This is the Norfolk that is pro- 
duce merchant for the South, ship- 
ping tobacco, grain, peanuts, seafood, 
hams and garden products to cities 
along the eastern seaboard. This Nor- 
folk builds up the truck farms of its 
region, sends out the oyster trawlers 
and the fishing fleet. 


The city is old, but the British 
greeted it on New Year’s Day in 
1776 with a bombardment and fire 
which almost completely destroyed 
the Colonial buildings, and it was re- 
built in a newer pattern. During the 
World War it expanded rapidly as 
munitions factories and training sta- 
tions were established, and today it 
is a veritable boom town—with a 
firm base. 


Young men in uniform, gobs and 
fliers and raw recruits, youngsters 
looking for a good time, find it in 
this city which knows what the naval 
ratings like—movies and dance halls, 
hamburger bars, shooting galleries, 
beer gardens. From May to Novem- 
ber the four beaches nearby are 
thronged: Ocean View, Willoughby, 
Cape Henry, and Virginia Beach. 

The “folding money” is mostly in 
the pockets of workers in the de- 
fense industries, who are getting a 
dollar an hour. The pretty Norfolk 
girls, whose pay envelopes have not 
yet reflected the boom, worry al- 
together too much about expanding 
their wardrobes. Romance flourishes 
anyway, defense and romance speed 
each other up. 


Virginia Beach needs nothing more 
than its six miles of white sand 
rimmed with a hundred hotels and 
boarding houses. Whatever amuse- 
ments beside its perfect swimming 
this famous playground offers are so 
much embroidery. However, the 
Cavalier, set well north of the holi- 
day throngs, is more than a beach 
resort, and lives up to its name in 
preserving the Tidewater atmosphere. 
It is set in pine forests and boxwood 
gardens, back from the shore, and its 
golf courses and large stables bal- 
ance the attractions of its beach club 
and cabafia colony. The Cavalier is 
for the smart crowd. Virginia Beach 
is for everybody, and might run 
straight down to the Carolinas— 
except that it is stopped by a mili- 
tary reservation. 
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‘object in the muzzle is the 
_ The shaft is Swedish steel. 
1 outward opening barbs are 
in front, and lightly tied. The 
ip is hollow cast iron, filled 
powder, so constructed that a 
leussion time-fuse will set it off 
jir to five seconds after it pene- 
\tes an intended victim. It acts like 
japnel. The entire harpoon en- 
joble will be hurled one hundred 
t in a direct line when the gun is 
ad. \ 

Christiansen must have a good gun 
jew in back of him, and we are told 
|| certainly has. These big game 
jnters operate under certain restric- 
jms imposed by the International 
eaty regulations which prohibit the 
naling industry from (1) taking a 
ltacean under the minimum lengths 
escribed for different species; (2) 
king cows accompanied by calves; 
|) operating longer than six months, 
wmsecutively, during any one year. 
‘his boat, based on Humboldt Bay, 
yerates, we learn, from May to 
ctober, searching the Pacific, ad- 
‘cent to the California coast, from 
joint Arena to the Oregon line. 
hese fellows are out pursuing their 
uarry every day of the 184 alloted 
> them. A whale taken by a killer 
| 


| 


oat like this must be ashore and 
rmpletely processed within thirty-six 
ours after the kill. 

| Out there somewhere, in the dark 
lue water, finbacks, sulphur-bottoms, 
perms and humpbacks are migrating 
orth, leaving the warm _ tropical 
yaters, where the young have been 
orn. Any of them can be taken if 
fou can get them. The humps are 
lomely and playful; the sperms loggy 
nd rich in oil; the finbacks and sul- 
jhur-bottoms, the latter known in the 
tlantic as blues, are the hardest to 
hoot, because of their speed. In ad- 
lition to that, they are the largest 
living mammals in the world, some- 
limes attaining a weight of 150 tons. 
| Our guide is saying something up 
shead. “Captain Lund,” he says, “has 
jeen finbacks, nearly as speedy as the 
olues, travel alongside the Gleaner 
for long stretches, hard to get a bead 
on, like porpoises at play. They are 
rapid and quick on the turns and, 
when frightened, hike away at twenty- 
five miles an hour. 

| “Once the captain,” continues our 
guide, “witnessed a remarkable dem- 
bnstration of devotion. “Christiansen 
had harpooned a female humpback, 
and Louie, the winchman, had drawn 
it to the bow. Out to starboard blows 
a big bull humpback, and before 
paren realizes his intention, he 
Swims up and tries to nose his mate 
under the water, to safety. Not suc- 
ceeding, he circles away and rushes 
back, sliding his entire length and 
weight up on his consort. The gun- 
ner then and there gives him a har- 
poon himself. It was too good a 
chance to miss. Christiansen got 
both, but hated to do it.” 

Somebody is climbing up toward 
the crow’s nest—yes, it’s a deck hand, 
and he’s going on lookout duty. We 
must, be getting near something. 
We— 
Off to starboard a steam valve lets 
and then whistles. The ocean 


d tail flukes upend, flash in the 
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HUNTERS OF THE SEA 
(Continued from page 35) 


s heavily in one place, and big’ 


“Whale ho!” the sailor yells. “To 
starboard !” 

The captain nods, and the engine 
telegraph clangs. Somebody furiously 
spins the wheel. Gunner Christiansen, 
up on the bow platform, kicks off 
the set-screw lever on the base of his 
gun. “Ready as she is!” he calls 
pleasantly. He stands at'ease, as if 
he were going to light his pipe. 

The Gleaner edges over to the 
swirling, foamy spot and lingers, en- 
gines idling. There’s a five-minute 
wait, then that escaping steam sound 
again, on our port side. We swing 
around, this time seeing in which di- 
rection the warty-nosed humpback 
goes down or sounds. It’s a darned 
good guess on the captain’s part, for 
our undersea friend pokes his nose up 
some fifteen yards to Christiansen’s 
left. He sights quickly, makes sure 
and “Whango—bang—kerwhump!” 

The harpoon tears into that half- 
submerged, floating mountain. Wad- 
ding rains on the tumultuous water, 
and gunpowder smoke hides, for a 
moment, the bridge and stern, before 
it eddies back. The hump lets out a 
roar and goes straight down. The 
inch-and-a-half hawser smokes over 
the mast pulley, and the deck hand at 
the steam winch lets the hawser, now 
a wire cable, where it is spliced on, 
run free. Then he begins to take up 
slack. The boat becomes a fish pole, 
and the winch a reel. 


Christiansen swings the harpoon 
gun around as the gunner’s mate 
rushes up with powder and wadding. 
Two other crew members trundle up 
another harpoon, and the muzzle load- 
ing is frantic for there is no time to 
lose. This baby has been hit in the 
back. A good strike, but not fatal. 

The winch rumbles as line is wound 
in. The hump is near the surface on 
the port side, blows quickly and slides 
off to starboard. He’s wary now and 
frightened. He tugs at the restraining 
line and goes down again, this time 
straight in front of us. Engines are 
reversed, we see by the water whirl- 
pools, yet the Gleaner is towed ahead. 
What power that brute has! 


Again the winch takes in line by 
pulling the boat nearer to the whale. 
Suddenly the cable slackens, there is 
a moment of ominous quiet, then a 
black torpedo comes half out of the 
ocean as it arches across, ahead of 
the bow. It smacks back, and the 
mountainous waves rock the craft be- 
neath us like a cork. Holy mackerel! 
It looked as big as the Grand Central 
Railway Station! 

Before the hump can collect for 
another rush, Christiansen sights 
again, steadies and snaps the trigger 
lever. Another minor earthquake 
shakes us, and a second harpoon digs 
into our quarry, this time piercing his 
side, right behind the flipper. He 
seems to stagger, lets out another 
gasping, steamy roar, then whistles 
and sounds. Another hawser rips 
Over spinning pulleys, and the other 
drum on the winch lends its rein- 
forcements. Do we hear a muffled 
sound like the beat of a drum? Was 
that the bomb head exploding? 
Anyhow the water around the bow 
is red now, and the hump is slow 
on the getaway. Louie is winching 
him in easily. He’s about through. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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GLAMOROUS CRUISE 
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HERE'S a really grand way to start and finish your 
trip to the delightful vacation spots in old Virginia. 
Board one of the palatial liners of the Old Dominion 
Line in New York. Sail out through busy, bustling 
New York harbor—right past the Statue of Liberty 
—and down the sparkling sea lane to Norfolk. 


You find the true hospitality of the south on these 
great hotel-like ships. And—mm!—that southern 
cooking! It’s just like extra days below the Mason- 


Dixon line . . . days of real relaxation and rest. 


If you wish, you can take one of the many care- 
fully planned Old Dominion cruises to Virginia 
Beach, Old Point Comfort, Williamsburg or Wash- 
ington, D. C. They’re reasonably priced, and they 
include everything—300 miles of cruising each way 
always in sight of land, meals and stateroom accom- 
modations and plenty of sightseeing. For example: 


NEW YORK TO NORFOLK, 
AND VIRGINIA BEACH 
Includes a full daylight day in 
Virginia Beach with luncheon 
at the fashionable Cavalier 
Beach Club or the Pinewood 

Hotel. 


TOUR 21— 
. 3 Days 
$19.10 up 


NEW YORK TO NORFOLK 
AND OLD POINT COMFORT 


Includes a night and two day- 
light days at the luxurious 
Chamberlin Hotel, Old 
Comfort. 


Point 


NEW YORK TO NORFOLK 
WILLIAMSBURG, JAMES- 
TOWN and YORKTOWN 


A fascinating trip to Colonial 
Williamsburg, rich in historical 
significance and natural beauty. 


TOUR 25— 
3 Days 
$22.15 up 


FOR PARTICULARS, OLD DOMINION LINE OF THE 
CONSULT YOUR 


TRAVEL AGENT. OR 
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in San Diego 


Meet the Smiths, of San 
Diego. Like all families, 
this one has a dream -- 
but they've made theirs 
come true! They've built 
their own ideal home, in 
California’s most perfect 
setting. Their days and 
weeks are filled with new 
joy, new meaning. Here, 
in this matchless place, 
they've found it not only 
possible but easy to live 
tomorrow's dream! 


FREE BOOKLET Address Room O45 
San Diego-California Club 


Go Western | 


THIS SUMMER 


Ride ‘em « WATCH ‘em/ 


You'll see thrills, action, spills at the rodeos— 
get fun, pleasure, and healthful exercise from 
riding the range on well-trained 
cowponies. And there's Yellow- 
stone, Tetons, Snowy Range, his- 
toric old forts, Indians, cowboys, 
wild animals so plentiful you can 
take close-up pictures from your 
car. Perfect oiled roads, good hotels, 
modern camps, picturesque dude 
ranches, all geared for your fun and 
comfort. Come on out—enjoy the 
heart-warming hospitality of the 
old time West that’s still alive in 
Wyoming. Go Western this sum- 
mer for the vacation of your life! 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 
Geo. Houser, Exec. Mgr, 608 Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne | 
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BIG GAME HUNTERS OF THE SEA | 
(Continued from page 49) 


Christiansen is standing on the 
folding port platform that juts out 
over the side. He has a long pole in 
his hands, tipped with a five-foot steel 
needle with an arrowhead end. As 
the exhausted whale draws under- 
neath, he jabs his slender weapon in- 
to the heart, for the hump jerks spas- 
modically and ponderously flops his 
big’ flukes. They look as if they were 
coming up to smack us on the mast, 
but they only graze the bow, and the 
whole ship shudders. 

Our gunner jerks out the spear tip 
as his victim rolls and he stabs again. 
He saws a little, quickly pulls up the 
pole and jumps back. Blood and 
gases bubble and hiss like a geyser, 
up above the gun platform. 

Two of the deck hands rush in 
with a drop line weighted with two 
lead plugs, and they snare the flukes 
and pull the whale to the bow. 
Shortly our hump is securely fastened 
to the boat with a chain running 
through the ship’s port, wound 
around a deck cleat and wedged. 

A hose is shaken out. It has a 
perforated metal tube spear tip, and 
this is jabbed into the body. Com- 
pressed air is shot in, to keep it 
afloat, because the humpback sinks 
when dead. The finbacks and blues 
get this blowing up too. The sperms 
don’t need it. 

Things begin to get back to nor- 
mal. As the captain orders full speed 
ahead, Christiansen starts cleaning his 
gun, and the crew commences mop- 
ping up. They seem pretty cheerful, 
for some reason. Then we find out. 
They get a bonus of $4.50 apiece for 
every whale brought in. Captain Lund 
and Gunner Christiansen each receive 
$25.00 for their share. Not bad for a 
half-hour’s work. But sometimes it 
takes a day or more. And if that 
tail ever smacked broadside... . 


The killer boat starts towing the 


inert whale back to her Shore Sta- 
tion and in a moment we return on 
magical seagull wings to the float at 
the Field’s Landing Whaling Station. 
Our lecturer is giving us a parting 
shot. 

“Folks, did you know that our 
friends, the whales, like the one we 
saw killed and now being brought in, 
are close relatives to pachyderms, or 
elephants?” He smiles at our varied 
expressions of amazement. “Yet that 
is true,’ he goes on, “according to au- 
thorities who have studied the simi- 
larity of the bristle formation. Others 
point to the vestiges of ancestral fur 
on some of the aquatic species. You 
see, the whales are warm-blooded, 
and bear their young alive. The 
mother gives milk, and the calf 
suckles. The forelimbs are now flip- 
pers, but the bone formation proves 
their origin. That is all—unless there 
is a question.” 

Some of us say “thanks”; others 
of us yawn. One says, “It was a 
swell trip, anyway.” A scholarly chap, 
with evident conviction, remarks, 
“The biggest game hunting in all the 
world, I do believe!” We troop back 
through the flensing or cut-up yard. 

A few of us stop at the curio booth 
to buy a sperm tooth, a paper knife 
or button carved from an ivory mo- 
lar. Some of us take a piece of the 
free baleen, cut from a  whale’s 
mouth, and one lady writes an ad- 
dress in white ink on a piece of thin, 
rubbery black finback skin. Some of 
us inspect the barnacles and sea lice 
that have been taken off the big 
cetaceans. 

Finally we start back into our sepa- 
rate and devious lives. None of us, 
afterward, will ever forget the hardy 
gunner who, with his thunder gun, 
brought down ocean-going big game, 


four times as large as any dinosaur. 
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Leave your cares in the foothills. Come to Crestmont Inn (2200-ft. alt.) 
for your most wonderful vacation. Play hard or drift through lazy days 


—with no mosquitoes! 


OPENS JUNE 9 


Water sports on Lake of The Eagles 
Tennis (7 championship courts) 


Riding « Hiking . 
e Golf on sporty 18-hole 


course ® Music ¢ Bridge tournaments ® Dancing ¢ Game-room 


Superb cuisine, restful surroundings. 
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Three essential books for today’s youth! 
Comprehensive guides to the branches of military service. 


HOW TO BE AN ARMY OFFICER 
By CAPTAIN WILLIAM H. BAUMER 


HOW TO BE A NAVAL OFFICER 
By REAR ADMIRAL YATES STIRLING, JR. 
HOW TO BE AN AVIATOR 
By DICK MERRILL and GEORGE DAWS 


Profusely illustrated. Each, $2.00 


Today’s reading for the 
engineers of tomorrow! 


HOW TO BE AN 


ENGINEER 
By FRED D. McHUGH 


Formerly Executive Editor of 
“Scientific American’ 


Bridges, dams, machinery, airplanes, radio stations, mines and oil 
wells—all these and many more are part of the engineer’s contri- 
bution to our life today. And the men who helped to make them 
belong to one of the most exciting modern occupations. This is an 
important profession and a growing one, where there are more and 
more new opportunities and new kinds of opportunities. 


This book is for the boy who wants to take advantage of these 
opportunities—a brief, concise survey of this rapidly growing field. 
Every young would-be engineer needs and will be fascinated by the 
information in this book With over 100 action photographs. $2.00 


RAFF, THE JUNGLE BIRD 
The Story of Our Talking Mynah 
By ZETTA and CARVETH WELLS 


When Mr. and Mrs. Wells returned 
from their last expedition to the Malay 
Peninsula they brought with them a 
mynah, which is an exotic talking bird. 
Christened “Raffles,” he soon learned to 
speak English, and in company with his 
new masters he has toured the country 
delighting audiences everywhere. 

Now Raff’s adventures and misadyen- 
tures have been put into a book, and 
it is one which will appeal to readers of 
every age who love animals and stories 
about them, 


There are many 
by W. R. Lohse. 
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The Eyes of the World are on 
Singapore! Read about it in 


NORTH OF SINGAPORE 
By CARVETH WELLS 


and about Malaya, Japan, Korea, Man- 
churia and China. After more than twenty 
years the second “Baron Munchausen” 
returns to the lands of his first adven- 
tures. Strikingly illustrated. Third 
printing. $3.00 
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